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IRAN AWAKES 

P ersia, the mysterious, the unchangeable, has become Iran, 
the unveiled. And modernisation, like refreshing streams, 
has flowed in* and been absorbed. Persia was once a land 
of mystery and romance and hidden beauty, of harems, closed 
mosques and lovely roses behind high mud walls. It was a land 
of great distances, of golden dust and golden sunlight over bare 
mountains and immense desert spaces. Each city, with its gardens 
and turquoise domes, was like a single gem in the shining empti¬ 
ness of the desert, too rare and isolated from its neighbours to 
know more than rumour of their lives. And danger added to the 
distance, for when brigands or marauding tribesmen came down, 
it took months instead of weeks by caravan to cover the 300 miles 
which separate Isfahan from Tehran or Shiraz, and Shiraz from 
Yezd. Each precious stone, each city in the endless desert, was an 
isolated unit, cut off from the outside world, just as each house 
within the city was a single unit looking in towards its garden 
courtyard, with no windows on the street. And women were 
veiled. 

Everything tended towards mystery and isolation, and it was 
in the interest of the powerful mullahs to maintain it so. By their 
limited teaching in the Koran schools and their insistence on 
veiling and early marriage for girls, they prevented the children 
of the country growing up in wider knowledge. Islam held Persia 
in the grip of the past and the mullahs knew that they must keep 
it so or lose their power and accumulated wealth. 

To-day the old Persia has disappeared and Iran has arisen. 
There are still red roses behind high mud walls, but to my utter 
surprise, for the changes were new and little known when I first 
went there, the mosques are open, the women unveiled, the power 
of the mullahs broken and the roads of the country safe. The 
isolating barriers are down and a new unification is appearing, 
a new sense of national strength. 

Changes came gradually at first, with a sudden acceleration 
under the rule of Reza Shah Pahlevi, the Persian Cossack. The 
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arrival of motor cars touched only the surface of life. For mechani¬ 
cal devices are accepted easily by a people as adaptable as the 
Iranians. The caravanserais became garages. The roar of Diesel 
engines displaced the roar of camels on the main roads and in 
the towns, and petrol cans took the place of fodder. Then, again, 
when factories sprang up, the deft fingers which had woven and 
spun in the bazaars merely moved away to the shining German 
or British looms as though nothing in the world were more 
natural. 

But deeper changes were planned for his people by the Shah, 
whose ambition and purpose it was to rule a modernised state. 
First he commanded the wearing of European dress by men, 
which was sound psychologically among a people to whom 
appearance matters so much. Then, with growing audacity and 
still in the footsteps of Kemal Ataturk, he unveiled the women. 
This, of all the changes, was the greatest and most fundamental. 
The secularisation of education, the unfrocking of hundreds of 
mullahs and the opening of the mosques was important. But that 
women, the teachers of small children, should be free and have 
legal rights was a change too great to be estimated. To-day girls 
go to school, wear smart clothes and converse without embarrass¬ 
ment to the young men they know. Nor may they marry until 
they are sixteen. More important still, the young men of the cities 
have forgotten that it is strange or exciting to see girls walking 
about unveiled. And the law passed at the time of the unveiling, 
which forbade men to stare at women, has become as obsolete 
as the veiling itself. 

The new world encroaches very fast and town life is modern¬ 
ised. There are more cars than carriages in the streets of Isfahan, 
though Isfahan is far behind Tehran, the capital, in modernisa¬ 
tion. Sewing-machine shops turn out clothes. Three cinemas 
show films of Hollywood and Paris, or, more popular still, of 
Charlie Chaplin! Motor buses transport peasants into the towns. 
Gramophones blare from the tea-houses,’ though languid figures 
still recline on the high, armed benches which belong to the 
cross-legged days of old Persia. And there is still the leisured life 
of the bazaars in every city. But the ways of the West are pressing 
in like a slow tide rising everywhere. The first great steps were 
taken by Reza Shah to achieve his purpose, and everything 
seems set for its continuance. 

This is in the towns. But there is an unchanged and unchang¬ 
ing Persia. I had to mention the modernisation first, because it 
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strikes you so much, particularly if you come from the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Arabian coast. But it is in its infancy. The 
unveiling of the women only took place in 1936. And the oldest 
factories have only been going some ten years at the most. I do 
not include the great refineries of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com¬ 
pany, for they only affect a fraction of the population, and, in 
any case, they are remote from the cities and villages of the 
plateau. Industrialisation on the plateau is new. And although 
motor cars race up and down the land from the Caspian to the 
Indian Ocean, there are still many places where they cannot go, 
and where it is much more economical to use mules, donkeys 
and camels. 

If you go out into the villages, you step back into the ancient 
days of Persia. Here women were never properly veiled, though 
they covered their faces at the sight of strangers. They always 
worked, and they still do so. Even a poor village must be walled, 
for until recently every one was in danger of the tribes. The walls 
are crenellated, and have watch towers at intervals, for there 
is nothing make-believe about the danger against which they 
are built. And they are kept in good repair even now, and the 
great doors are locked at night. Inside it may be little more than 
a big farmyard, in which animals live on the ground floor, and 
their owners on the first floor in utmost primitiveness. Or it may 
be a large village. But, defensively, it is a fort, built to resist 
whatever may come, single-handed, and armed with the know¬ 
ledge, even to-day, that the police would arrive too late. Only 
the very biggest villages or the tribal villages themselves can 
dispense with the protection of walls. 

In the high mountains which ring round the Iranian plateau, 
you come to the tribal country. The Turcoman and Kurds in 
the north, the Lurs and Bakhtiari in the west and the Qashgai 
and Khamseh in the south-west. These tribes are wild and gay, 
and magnificent men physically. Nor have their women ever 
been veiled. Their khans were extremely cultured, often educated 
in Europe, but they seem to have acquired nothing from them but 
new and improved rifles. For firearms were the only civilisation 
known to them and they were wonderful marksmen. But the 
gentler arts of the West had no appeal for them and they viewed 
the “softness” of their neighbours with amused contempt. 

They lived a perfect life, really. In winter, those of the western 
mountains went down to the plains beside the Persian Gulf, 
where they spent the cold months in a soft, warm climate, and 
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grazed their flocks, planted and reaped a crop of corn and robbed 
the inoffensive villagers. Then, with the spring, they moved 
slowly up through the mountains and the flowers to the summer 
pastures, which they reached in the hot days of June. Here again 
they had their crops and their pastures and the sedentary villagers 
to pillage. It all worked out ideally. But their passage was 
dreaded by the villagers and by the merchants whose goods 
had to pass down the unprotected roads. Often their activities 
paralysed the commercial life of the plateau, and merchandise 
accumulated in towns near which they were known to be raiding, 
and no one dared to launch it on the road. 

To-day all that has changed. Since the rule of Reza Shah the 
tribes have been disarmed and settled against their will. There 
is an iron hand on their turbulence and their khans are in exile 
or in prison. When we visited the Bakhtiari country, we were 
able to go unarmed and our soldier escort came more as a guide 
than a guard. And there is peace and confidence in the huge 
areas over which the tribes used to spread terror every year. 

But modernisation has not reached the heart of the tribal 
country, though it may have subdued the tribes. Many roads are 
being built, but it will be a long time before modernisation can 
touch the mountains. As you look up towards the tribal moun¬ 
tains from the Westernisation of the towns, they seem infinitely 
remote and apart, with all the fascination of untamed wildness 
still upon them. And the gulf which has always divided the town 
dweller from the tribesman is still as great as ever. Each knows 
that the other will exert his power if he can, and for the present 
it is the townsman who has that power. 

But there are more unifying factors than there have ever been. 
Not only are communications better, but education is increasing 
and military service is universal. Young tribesmen, villagers and 
townsmen are trained together, perhaps finding common 
ground for the first time. This is not entirely to the good, for the 
charms of town life grow on the young soldiers, drawing them 
from the fields and teaching them the ways of vice. But it is 
teaching them a common allegiance. With education, it is one 
more threat binding together the scattered peoples of Iran, for 
whom the present may be ushering in another period of greatness 
in their history. For the new united Persia has become Iran to 
the world, the name by which her inhabitants have always 
known her, and with her modernisation Reza Shah has secured 
her recognition as a great Asiatic Power. 
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At the end of the World War of 1914-18 she had suffered 
the ravages of war in the north and in the south, followed by 
famine and typhus to decimate the population. She was dis¬ 
organised and poverty-stricken and at the mercy of any Power 
who chose to draw lines on a map and declare zones of influence. 
National pride was outraged. Prestige was in the mire. It was 
obvious that only a strong man with a clear plan, urged on by 
relentless determination, could lift the country from the abyss. 
This man was Rcza Shah. First as Minister of War and later 
with increasing power as Shah, he resisted foreign influence for 
a time and modernised his state. 

The task was made more difficult by opposition from within 
as well as from without. Not only had he got to withstand the 
tempting offers of financial help, including financial advisers, 
from the Western Powers, but he had to make his own people 
realise the need for modernisation. Nor was the burden of their 
sacrifices made lighter by the ruthlessness of his methods. Many 
have groaned at the poverty which was the price of factories, 
armaments and a railway. There was confiscation of the property 
of those out of favour. The villagers and tribesmen were sacrificed 
to the town-dwellers. Medical services were far behind factory 
development. And it was universally believed that the Shah was 
lining his own pocket against some rainy day. 

Since his fall from power, injustice has been done to Reza 
Shah. He was a great ruler whose personal greed seems to have 
overshadowed his work for his country. But no one can ever deny 
that his reign was a turning point in the history of Iran. By his 
will, women were unveiled, new schools were opened, young 
men were sent to Europe for technical training, industry was 
developed and the railway was built. He opened museums, 
enabled French archaeologists to restore the mosques and monu¬ 
ments of Iran and encouraged the artists and craftsmen of the 
country to work in the best tradition. 

One may deplore the absence of the picturesque clothes of 
old Persia and the emptiness of the mosques, or the huge factories 
and silos which have sprung up around the tovrns at the price of 
poverty. But modernisation has broken fanaticism and made the 
country safe for trade. 

We saw the towns and the tribal mountains and the villages 
and how, slowly, education and medical help are coming in the 
wake of safety and good communications. And we were amazed 
at the strength of the Shah who had made any impression in 
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such a short time. He was a cruel man and a ruthless ruler, but 
Iran has always had rulers whose cruelty w r as part of their 
greatness. The tribes have always been dispossessed and the rich 
landowners relieved of their wealth. The man who falls from 
favour is lucky if he only loses his property. 

But in recent years Rcza Shah had other problems with which 
to contend. Iran is an agricultural country and her people 
spendthrift and casual. With artificial industrialisation, Germany 
saw her chance of gaining a stranglehold on Iran, who had no 
means of supplying herself with machinery and no skilled 
technicians. Germany supplied machinery and built her factories, 
gave her technicians and school-teachers for her technical schools. 
She studied her needs, her people, her geography and her ability 
to be industrially developed. A clever and unscrupulous teacher 
can make his pupil utterly dependent. Everything seemed in 
Germany’s favour, except the presence of Great Britain close at 
hand. This was her undoing. 


2 

THE ASCENT. A STAIRCASE THROUGH THE ZAGROS 
AND THROUGH HISTORY 

I ran lies on the great highways of Asia which enter from the 
north and east by Russia, Afghanistan and India, or from 
the west by Iraq. .These are the land routes from China and 
the Western world. Now she lies on the supply routes of a world 
war. Russia must receive supplies from America and Britain 
through Iraq or through the ports of southern Iran. There is 
the long road of Marco Polo fame from Bandar Abbas in the far 
south. There is the precipitous road, built in the last War, from 
Bushire in the Persian Gulf and the slightly less precipitous road 
from the great waterways at the head of the Gulf, the Karun 
River and Shat-el-Arab. Now there is also the Trans-Iranian 
Railway from Bandar Shahpur and the oilfields to Tehran, the 
capital, and the Caspian Sea. But in 1937 this was not complete, 
and when I entered Iran it was by the old-fashioned port of 
Bushire. 

Large ships lie five miles off the shore here, and only a muddled 
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brown stripe of buildings shows hazily along the horizon, too 
low and noncommittal to mean Iran more than anywhere else. 
It is a squalid old town, with none of the charm or grace of Iran, 
for this narrow plain along the Gulf is inhabited by poor Arabs 
from the other side and is really regarded as exile by Iranians of 
the plateau. It is outside the beloved paradise of Iran! Far away 
from the gardens and poets of Shiraz and the city of Isfahan 
which is half the world! Remote from the cosmopolitan gaiety 
of Tehran! No exile could be more complete. 

My brother, R., hired a car from Shiraz, and as the sun rose 
we left Bushire with golden country all round us. Ahead now was 
Iran proper, a plateau land defended on the west by the great 
parallel ranges of the Zagros which we were about to cross; a 
country whose area is greater than that of Germany, France and 
Italy combined, though it has only a population of 15,000,000; 
a country of great deserts and empty spaces which make the 
fertile valleys more lovely and the towns more free and open. 

Away across the shimmering desert plain which links Bushire 
with the mainland we could see the mountains of the plateau, 
shrouded in the rising heat of the morning, then dark and soft 
in the melting mist as violas. As we came closer we began to see 
their uncouth cragginess: great grey heaps like slag heaps at 
first, with no vegetation on their shifting sides. It was breathless 
in the shadow of them, and we stopped at the little palm-leaf 
hut at the foot to drink some tea before beginning the winding 
ascent. 

As we climbed the steep hairpin bends, the mountains changed 
and kept on changing all the way. That is one of the marvels of 
the road. Between grey, dusty mountains with rock only at the 
top, we caught sight of pink and red and green ones with ribs 
of rock running across the face at intervals, like dark trimming 
on a skirt. And there were great rough jagged mountains with 
huge slabs of boulder all over their sides, as if avalanches for ever 
wracked them. All through this central part, the mountains were 
in layers crushed together like those French cakes, mille feuilles: 
layers broken off and layers thrown up at every angle in steep 
escarpments and dip slopes with hardly any vegetation. 

There were four big passes with plateaus in between them 
where wheat was growing, and as we rose we turned year back 
from high summer to early summer, then late spring and, at 
last, green spring. In one valley between high fawn mountains 
there was a sea-green, milky river flowing in a brilliant anklet at 

Bi 
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the foot of the cliff. As our road climbed between rocky moun¬ 
tains, we caught enchanted glimpses of it foaming and rushing 
far below us. And higher up, as if that were not enough, it 
broadened out and along its banks were pink oleanders in pro¬ 
fusion, tamarisks and a cluster of palm trees, and green bamboos 
almost clashing with the sea-green water. 

Then we came to a hillocky part, where there were evergreen 
oaks growing surprisingly on the horizon and all the highest 
places, and a lot of scrub. It all seemed mysteriously familiar, 
until I realised that this was the background of Persian minia¬ 
tures. For the miniature painters are not lbrmalisers, after all, 
and the country is exactly as they depict it. All that was missing 
was a hunting scene or a bloody battle between the heroes of 
ancient Persia, looking infinitely elegant on horseback and 
swaying in flowing lines with the background. But all that came 
was a caravan of donkeys weighed down by the pile of wood on 
their backs and a man in a homburg hat. Our first glimpse of 
modern Iran! 

By this time the car, which had only murmured and sighed a 
little on the first pass, was roaring noisily. So we were glad of a 
long, flat valley with no climbing, and decided to branch off and 
visit Shapur. But in the end we only found the Sassanian rock 
carvings beside the river of the epic homage of the captured 
Roman Emperor Valerian to the victorious King of Persia, 
Shapur. And we never reached the cave where there is a statue 
of Shapur himself. 

When our chauffeur needed more tea, we stopped at a tea 
garden beside a stream, a miracle after parched Bushire. 
Travellers sat about on carpets under the mulberry trees, smoking 
kalians , the Iranian hubble-bubble or opium; some played cards, 
and some sat dabbling their toes in the water, which did not 
prevent others lower down the stream from dipping in their 
glasses and drinking. In this setting it seemed surprising that they 
should be wearing European clothes and that the women should 
be unveiled. But in a moment the roar of their bus roused them 
from their leisure and their chauffeur called to them to go, as 
the leader of caravans must always have summoned his flock. 
The change in their mode of travel was the great change of 
mechanisation, yet it had come imperceptibly, leaving their lives 
and habits untouched. As we were to find later, the great changes 
were still superficial. 

Above us we could see the Kotal-i-Dukhtar, and when we 
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came to climb its steep side, the engine boiled in the breathless 
air, so we stopped again for more tea in the valley above, in 
country which was becoming wooded with holm oaks. And our 
chauffeur brought out his Hafiz and read poetry to us in the 
shade of the trees until the engine was cool. This surely was 
changeless Iran, the home of poets and lovers of poetry. 

On the last high pass, the Pir-i-Zan, we forgot the dust and 
the heat of the day with the evening light softening the mountains 
to gold and the sweet scent of the charcoal-burners’ fires floating 
over to us. Birds of extraordinary brilliance flew with a free, 
swooping flight as though rising currents of air carried them up 
with no effort on their part; brilliant scarlet and blue and green; 
golden oriels, jays, eagles, strangely marked magpies, iridescent 
birds, hoopoes, bee-eaters, more numerous than we could count. 

We looked back across the sea of mountains which lay below 
us now, its jagged peaks and deeply-gashed ranges in im¬ 
penetrable disorder, a gold-tipped maze over which it seemed 
impossible that we should have found a way. T hen we turned 
down on to a plateau which was yellow with buttercups and 
green with young corn. And as darkness shut out the country 
around us, we began running between flowering shrubs and pink 
hollyhocks and hedges of white roses whose scent reached us even 
as we rushed past them in the twilight. Thus in darkness we caine 
to Shiraz. 

We awoke to green trees and the cool suck of a watering can 
being plunged into a pool. A scent of honeysuckle and red roses 
drifted into the room. And we felt how right the poets had been 
to make Shiraz famous throughout the world for its gardens. 
But we left it this time without really seeing it. Again with the 
dawn, at a time when the ice-laden donkeys were coming in 
from the mountains, we climbed up the road which leads to 
Isfahan, and stopped on the pass of Allahu Akbar, where the 
faithful cry “God is great” as they first see Shiraz. We too looked 
back at the cypress-filled gardens and the three little turquoise 
domes rising dimly in the morning mist, and longed for the day 
when we should return from Isfahan. 

But ahead of us lay Persepolis, and our minds turned away 
from the present to this first home of Persian greatness and the 
days of the conquering Achaemenians. Cyrus’s tomb was not far 
off and, suddenly, now we could see the platform of Darius’s 
audience hall. Alexander burnt Persepolis and since then earth¬ 
quakes and invasions have passed over it, but thirteen pillars still 
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stand in the audience hall, and the four staircases leading up to 
it remain almost as they were, with their carved processions of 
tributary peoples bearing gifts to the king of kings. Nearby are 
the bed-chambers of Darius, and you can still look away out of 
the windows to the mountains across the plain. 

Persian history begins with the mythical age which is far more 
real in the names of places than any other, and more beloved in 
the minds of the imaginative Iranians of to-day. But the real 
beginning is with Cyrus, the founder of the first Ayran empire 
in the world, who began his conquests in 555 b.c. These Achae- 
menians ruled for 220 years, until Alexander marched in from 
the west. 

Greek culture degenerated into luxurious self-indulgence 
under Alexander’s successors, and in 250 b.c. Parthia revolted. 
This was not a Persian empire, though. The Parthians were 
Turanians who imposed their rule on the Ayran Persians, and 
they seem to have left no mark on Persia proper, except one rock 
carving at Bisetun. Their greatness was in battle; and during the 
476 years of their rule they held back the pressure of tribal 
invasion on the east, extending their empire even to the Hima¬ 
layas in 88 b.c., and met Rome on an equal footing in the west. 
Even the last battle with Rome, in 217 a.d., ended in victory for 
Parthia. It is a proud record. 

After them arose the glorious Sassanians, who ruled until the 
Battle of Nehavent in a.d. 642 and the Arab invasion. Under 
the Sassanians, Zoroastrianism was restored and Persia knew a 
great national revival; art flourished and conquest prospered. 
Ardeshir levied tribute in the Punjab, and Shapur, his successor, 
took the Roman Emperor Valerian captive. This moment of 
supreme triumph is depicted in the rock carvings of Shapur, 
Persepolis and the Mund River. 

Under the Arabs Persia was very much alive. There were 
constant risings and rebellions even under Harun-ar-Rashid, 
and her art spread all over the Islamic world. 

Then, in a.d. 1037, she was attacked from the east, when the 
Seljuk Turks under Togril Beg poured in through Khorassan. 
Omar Khayyam lived in these days, and beautiful mosques built 
by the Seljuks still stand in Isfahan. Nothing could repress the 
life of art in Persia. 

The Seljuks were the first of three hordes of invaders, each of 
whom came in to devastate and remained to patronise the arts. 
The Mongol invasion, which followed, was more terrible, but 
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under them lovely buildings were first adorned with turquoise 
and lapis-lazuli tiles, which was a turning point in Persian art. 
And in Shiraz lived Hafiz the poet. 

Then Tamerlane. But even his son, Shah Rukh, was a patron 
of the arts and was famous for the beauty of his handwriting. 

Then at last, in 1499, the great Persian dynasty of the Safavids 
was established. Shah Abbas the Great came to the throne in 
1587, and this was a golden age. The great tiled mosques of 
Isfahan were built; Reza Abbasi, the famous artist, painted; 
foreign ambassadors came from all over the world, including 
the Shirley brothers from Queen Elizabeth. 

But the Safavids declined and Persia was conquered by the 
Afghans in 1722, until Nadir Shah drove them out in 1730. This 
led him on to greater conquests and the sack of Dehli, but Persia 
became exhausted, and he was assassinated for his cruelty. 

Civil wars followed his death, but, fortunately for Persia, 
Kerim Khan Zand finally established himself in Shiraz as 
Regent and his name is beloved to this day. 

On his death more civil wars broke out, but the eunuch, Agha 
Mohamcd Qajar, of hated memory, founded the dynasty of 
Qajar Turks which lasted until 1926, when Reza Shah Pahlevi 
ascended the throne and founded the dynasty which is ruling 
to-day in his son. 

“Though from mine eyes tears flow unceasingly, 

I think on them whose rose gardens are set 
Beside the Zendeh Rud and I forget 

Life’s misery.” 

HAFIZ. 


3 

THE CITY OF ISFAHAN 

Y ou approach Isfahan along an interminable desert road 
whose rare villages make no real break in the monotony. 
Only withered camel thorn distracts your weary eye—and 
dust devils, whose whirling columns of dust which travel along 
in twos and threes in the desert, climbing so high into the sky 
sometimes that they become lost in the clouds. And in the 
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distance mountains, rising as abruptly from the level plain as 
rocks from an oily sea, ever remote and ever receding as you 
advance towards them. 

Then suddenly you see the plain, as green and luxuriant as 
any field in England. A tongue of dazzling brilliance comes out 
to meet you, like some gorgeous dragon crouching in a sun- 
parched world, and then the road drops down over the hills and 
the whole wide plain is spread before you, magnificent in its 
fertility, with Isfahan in its midst. At once the desert is forgotten. 
The sound of water seems to be in your ears and luscious fruit 
seems to melt in your mouth as you approach the city which is 
called “Half the World.” 

It is a beautiful place, with gardens looking over mud walls, 
and green cornfields and fields white with opium poppies running 
right up to the bazaar. Tall plane trees and poplars line the 
streets and turquoise domes and minarets rise above the sur¬ 
rounding mud houses. Even the mud has the warmth and mellow¬ 
ness of old sandstone. Streams flow through all the streets and 
three times a day men stand up to their knees in them under the 
trees, throwing water over the dusty ground with buckets. For, 
although there is a modern scarlet Skoda watering cart and fire 
engine in one, it sits like some prehistoric monster, brooding in 
the seclusion of its garage. Mountains round about the town turn 
orange and purple with passionate intensity as the day dawns 
and falls, or recedes, improbable as the cardboard scenery of a 
mountain opera, in the heat of the day. 

The Ali Verdi Khan Bridge, with its tall, pointed arches, leads 
down into the Ghahar Bagh Avenue, where you are immediately 
in a scene of humming activity and vivid sounds, as changing as 
the hours of the day. As the stream of blue-clad factory workers 
vanishes with the early morning, a more variegated crowd 
appears. Always there is the cool clink of ice as the ice merchant 
drives his donkey from door to door; there are men going to the 
cemetery for the mourning of the eighth day, bearing round 
wooden trays on their heads piled high with a pyramid of fruit 
and flowers and ornamented with nodding ostrich plumes; 
donkeys laden with fruit and red tomatoes; pack horses weighed 
down with a load of melons in a huge net which droops down into 
deep panniers; ragged beggars; a seyyed mullah, lost in deep 
meditation and recitation of the Koran, sitting, improbable as 
it sounds, cross-legged on a snow white Bahrein donkey, while 
his disciple walks by his side leading the beast; there are motor 
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cars and deep-voiced Diesel lorries, groaning under their loads, 
and petrol-tankers to feed the endless stream of cars, where once 
there were fodder caravans; poor Luri women in full black 
trousers drawn close at the ankle, collecting dung in the streets; 
smart young modern Iranian women in well-cut clothes and 
high-heeled shoes; smart young men, rather French in their 
dress, with a rose between their lips; villagers in baggy, shapeless 
clothes, their black homburgs perched racily on a shock of tufty 
black hair, their brown faces agape at the sights of the town; a 
tribesman in full black trousers galloping his horse through a 
stream of motor cars; a village child astride a gaudily-saddled 
donkey, shouting and hurling abuse at seven laden donkeys which 
he drives before him down the pavement, across the main stream 
of traffic, intimidating and guiding them entirely with well- 
directed wails and cries; men carrying platters on their heads 
with hens looking out all round; donkeys laden with household 
goods with chickens perched on top; a sheep travelling on a 
donkey’s back with no look of concern on the face of either; 
occasional Europeans on bicycles; droshkies packed so full of 
women and children that it seems impossible that they will ever 
reach their picnic; sight-seeing Irakis, conspicuous in their 
astrakan hats; occasional trains of camels, their deep bells ringing 
as they amble contemptuously through the crowd, to be led to 
the seclusion of a side street as soon as possible by a poli eirrn, 
for camels belong to old Persia and are a sign of backwardness— 
that backwardness which is being so steadily wiped out and in 
the meantime concealed; Jew antique dealers, who rush out at 
the sight of a European; bright-faced little girls in neat grey 
overalls, the national school uniform; and at midday or dusk 
many devout figures, even in these days, who stand and bow and 
kneel, singing their prayers in a ringing, nasal chant. 

A canvas as crowded as this needs time for its enjoyment. From 
the seclusion of a roof top or a balcony, you can look on and not 
be observed, but from a droshki you can be down in the arena, 
joining in the throng and being part of it while remaining above 
it and protected from the fatigue of it, to watch and be watched 
to your heart’s content. 

For driving in droshkies , those “Russian broughams’* which 
Curson deplored as an innovation, is one of the pleasures of 
Isfahan, and of all Iran. They carry you over rougher ground 
than a car can negotiate, down the narrow alleys of the old town, 
out through the woods by the river, and through the crowded 
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streets. Nor do they travel so fast as to miss the changing lights 
on the Kuh-i-Sufi or the view from the Bridge of the Thirty- 
three Pillars, that view which comes to you in vignetted glimpses 
through the pointed arches of the bridge, each glimpse a pattern 
of blue sky and river bed and green trees; the wide river bed in 
which narrow strips of water catch the sky and mountains, and 
whose banks are strewn with bright curtains lying out in the sun 
to dry after being dyed and washed. 

But the most exciting drive is through the bazaars. Only a 
few droshki drivers will go there—the more adventurous spirits, 
perhaps—for it is a short cut from one side of the town to the 
other and may give them time for an extra fare. Lashing their 
horses into a round trot, oblivious of the crowd which blocks the 
way, they plunge furiously into the narrow, vaulted streets, 
shouting at the pedestrians to announce where they are going 
and abusing them hotly for so narrowly escaping being trampled 
under foot. 

4 ‘You son of a dog! You son of a burnt father! Turning to the 
right! Turning to the right! Can’t you hear me when I shout? 
Woman, get out of the way! Hi, donkey-driver! Burnt father! 
Child, out of the way! Go on! Run! Be off!” 

And miraculously the way clears before them, leaving behind 
a few bruises, perhaps, a donkey bumped into the wall and its 
load split, but no more serious damage. And the voice continues 
with its running commentary and its volley of insults to a monot¬ 
onous accompaniment on the horn, of the rubber squirt variety, 
which receives about as much attention from the pedestrians as 
an operatic orchestra when the chief tenor is singing his best. 

Apart from the emotional crises which you may or may not 
enjoy on these drives, you have the advantage of being able to 
see far better from a height of 4 feet off the ground than when 
walking. The old man sitting smoking at the back of the shop; 
the child eating its midday melon; the private bargaining going 
on a little apart from the bustle of the street; the party of villagers 
buying a supply of winter clothes, their brown, sunburnt faces 
contrasting sharply with the pale, soft faces of the town-dwelling 
merchants; young women in their smart clothes buying the new 
woollen materials from the Iranian factories or ordering fine little 
high-heeled shoes. All these things you have time to see as the 
droshki plunges on, checked in its wild progress from time to time 
in spite of itself, and you view the world from a moving grand¬ 
stand. 
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The bazaars of Isfahan are everything in one, combining in 
themselves retail stores, wholesale warehouses and, until Iran 
began to modernise, the factories of the country. The main 
bazaar, with its fine high vaulting, is lighted by long beams of 
sunshine which stream through small square windows in the 
roof. Dust dances in the sunshine as it strikes through the 
darkness, and the men and beasts who throng the crowded 
streets are dappled with light as they cross the shafts. 

Food shops, gay with fruit and vegetables; nut shops piled to 
the ceiling with rank upon rank of nuts and seeds; carpet shops 
with saddle bags of gaudy tribal patterns hung round the door 
and piles of carpets and gillims in brilliant array; little shops 
displaying foreign goods, a sort of super-haberdashery, including 
scent and soap and socks and watches and ribbons and jerseys 
and hats, generally goods of a shoddy type from Japan and 
Germany or Russia; clothes shops with exquisite Kashmir shawls 
and little gold brocades from Yezd and Kerman and embroideries 
from India. 

But the real fascination of the bazaars is in the streets where 
the work is done. All along each side men sit working in their 
booths, hammering and sewing, carving and painting with quick 
fingers, hardly pausing to look about them until twelve o’clock, 
when they stop to eat their frugal lunch of cucumber and bread, 
reinforced sometimes with a bowl of mast . For the Isfahani, 
unlike the Shirazi, is a worker who likes to get something done. 

If you order a bowl, you can go down each day and see it 
grow from a plain silver shape packed tightly with black pitch 
to a delicately carved masterpiece. For Isfahan has the proud 
tradition of being one of the oldest centres of silver carving in the 
East. Or when the household copper saucepans need retinning 
you can watch the man put them in turn to heat over the little 
charcoal fire in the floor which a small boy blows to a blaze with 
the bellows, then, holding them in the tongs, rub on the melting 
tin with a piece of paper held in hands grown impervious to 
heat. First inside, then outside, then into a bowl of cold water, 
one after the other so quickly it seems impossible that the work 
should have been properly done. 

The leather-workers, the carpet-sellers, the dyers. Then beyond 
the dyers the potter. An insignificant door in the wall leads you 
into a dark room where the two high kilns are fed from the top 
with camel thorn scrub and wood to keep them at baking heat for 
a week. Then when they have been cooled, a small boy goes 
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in through the hole at the top and takes down the bowls. It is 
almost too exciting watching plates and bowls being handed out. 
But every thing seems to come out safely and you carry away your 
cig »rette box with its running horses or your tile with its falconer 
or polo player and thank Providence for the skill of the potter. 
But usually the kilns stand cold and empty and the darkness is 
desolate and unwelcoming. 

Beyond this room, however, is the holy of holies. On the floor 
in the mi Idle sits the old potter himself, surrounded by different 
coloured gla/.es, a brush in one hand, a pot in the other, which he 
paints with flourishes and curves. Half-done pots and bowls 
stand all round the room ready outlined in manganese to prevent 
one glaze running into the next. Very often a friend sits beside 
him, beguiling the time over glasses of tea with the latest rumours 
of the town. But if too many friends distract his attention, the 
work gets behindhand and it is weeks or months before enough 
things have been painted to fill the two kilns. Then he laments 
the absence of his son, putting down all his troubles to that. For 
he is a genial old man and always ready for a yarn. So genial 
that it comes as a shock when he piles on the price for the bowls 
you are buying. Perhaps, though, the pitting of wits in a bargain 
is what he enjoys, for the shrewd old face gleams with cunning 
above its saintly, henna’d beard when he asks an exorbitant sum. 
But we remained good friends, for we too felt the zest of the game. 
And certainly he can never have had cause to complain that we 
did not fight each battle to the death, good sport being had by 
all. dor the lsfahanis are well-known in Iran for their money- 
meanness and keen business sense. 

The main streets, however, do not have everything in the 
bazaars. Tucked away down narrow alleys and side lanes are the 
curtain-makers, the saddle-bag-weavers, and the carpet-weavers, 
their looms towering above the children who sit on a bench 
working at lightning speed. With the design stuck up above their 
heads, they tie and twist and tauten a row of coloured threads, 
combing them down and cutting them short without seeming 
ever to look at the chart. ' 

Then there are the bread-makers. But the best time to see 
them is to go down after dark, when the dim little shops are lit 
from within and the intent faces of the workers are thrown into 
relief by the lights at their sides. Dough in huge turquoise-tiled 
troughs is kneaded by a man stripped naked to the waist, his 
shadow dancing on the wall as he pummels it up and down. Two 
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men roll the bread into round balls ready to be thrown flat on the 
slab by the oven so fast that you can hardly see when they put 
in the caraway or opium seeds and so fast that the man at the 
oven can hardly pick up the thick pancake-like rounds as quickly 
as they land beside him. With a round cushion, he picks them up 
and clamps them to the inside wall of the conical oven, to be 
brought out in a moment baked to a delicious crispness. 

The light also shines on the upturned faces of the women and 
children who have been sent to buy fresh bread. Some apathetic, 
some animated with eagerness and pleasure at being out in a 
crowd. Some of them wait quite a long time for their sweet¬ 
smelling round to be ready, but they do not seem to mind. For 
it is very rare to see an Iranian impatient. 

But of all the fascinating things in the bazaar, perhaps the most 
fascinating is the opium press. Everything was still the first time 
we went. In the huge, vaulted hall where the press beams hung 
gigantic along the walls, it all looked too fantastic for use. 
Weights and counterpoises and pulleys and levers, more Heath 
Robinson than Heath Robinson, littered the place. They laughed 
at our incredulity and told us to come back when it was working. 
For as yet the camels had not ground the opium seeds into cakes 
ready for the press. They showed us another small room where 
the great grinding stone stood idle and the floor by the window 
was covered with husks. We stared about us in the stillness, as 
our eyes grew accustomed to the dimness, then suddenly a face 
blocked the window, grotesque, prehistoric and fiendishly 
powerful. The face grew a neck and casually the camel swung 
down, took a mouthful of husks and withdrew, like a monster 
rising massive from the sea, unpredictable and terrifying. It was 
a very ugly face. 

Weeks went by. Once tnore we passed through the dim outer 
rooms, almost stumbling on a donkey who stood aimlessly beside 
one of the grinding stones, and on into the room beyond. A 
blindfolded camel towered hugely above us as he plodded his 
slow way round the grinding machine, dragging with him the 
large round stone we had seen before, like a foot-thick cart wheel, 
tethered to a central pin. As he walked, he groaned, sometimes 
grumblingly, as if in soliloquy, and sometimes loudly and piti¬ 
fully, like a child who has more put upon it than it can bear. A 
pathetic sound, but the man said he was always like that and not 
really unhappy. Yet one could fancy there was a tragic grandeur 
about him as he trudged blindly round and round, unable to see 
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the mellow golden light which flooded the room, and unable to 
reach for an occasional mouthful of opium-seed husks as he 
passed. 

The preparations for pressing were already under way when 
we arrived: the cakes piled up in the oil well and the wedges 
beginning to be fixed for the smaller beam to be hauled down. 
They adjusted them carefully and hammered in the last wedge 
before hauling on the winch with a pole stuck into holes in its 
side. Creaking and groaning, the beam moved slowly down, then 
a stone on the ground was attached to the beam and more 
hauling followed. And at last all the pressing they could manage 
with the small beam had been done, and it was time to move the 
huge tree trunk into action. 

Everyone showed the greatest excitement. The two boys dashed 
to and fro hauling ropes and getting it up to the ceiling, and the 
man with his girt up trousers and long, bare brown legs stood 
adjusting wedges and readjusting them. Then an old man watch¬ 
ing began to interfere and give advice. The wedges were not safe, 
he said. They would overbalance. And the man, to our surprise, 
immediately undid it all, lifting off the great boulder he had put 
into position and propping it up with straw matting and wooden 
blocks before fitting it all together again. Then the old man was 
satisfied and he turned his attention to us. Waving with a pro¬ 
prietary air at the men and the winches, he told us what a fine 
healthy life it was and how he had worked at the press twenty 
years before. But we did not listen to him for long, for the big 
winch was just being brought into action. 

The working of it required all three of them on the pole, the 
two boys and the man. Each in turn, they climbed to the top of 
the pole with the other two clinging below them and flung 
themselves up and out and down with a cry like a Highland 
dancer, bringing the whole force of their falling bodies to swing 
them past the dead point. And as it got stiffer and heavier, the 
older man could no longer spring out far enough to gather enough 
way to carry them past where they stuck, and only the boy of 
sixteen could do it. Like someone madly jumping off a diving 
stage into the water, like ballet dancers in some wild Russian 
leap, or a bird soaring from its branch, he threw himself off, 
swinging with whipcord arms on the pole while the other boy 
and man swung below him. 

In rhythm they threw themselves out all together at the shout 
of the boy, the first rush of their leap slowing down as they 
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swung, slowing like a slow motion picture till they landed with 
catlike deliberation, the weight of the pole almost carrying them 
upwards, but just not, as they hung heavily over it while one of 
them rushed to the pegs. 

Each time they did it, more effort was required and the end 
of the movement, which had begun in a wild, flurried rush, 
became more and more stately, the three bodies swinging more 
slowly and hanging uncertain a moment, and hovering before 
gathering way for the ground. Breathless and exhilarated, they 
called to us to admire, laughing with pride in their prowess and 
suggesting that such feats were worthy of a present—true to their 
Isfahan reputation. 

And oil began to ooze from the oil well, a trickle at first, 
swelling, as the beam came down, to a stream. 

As we walked back through the main bazaar, the old man 
from the embroidery shop called to us. 

“I have some Afghan gold embroidered shoes for your wife,” 
he said to R. as we approached. “They are beautiful little shoes, 
delicately made to fit a foot which has lain all its life on cushions, 
fine and narrow.” 

“Unfortunately, she has very large feet,” said R. “These 
shoes could never fit her.” 

“That is easy,” cried the younger man. “Get a new wife with 
small feet to fit the shoes!” 

“Ah! No. Never do that,” said the old man. “Two wives are 
a cause for headaches. I know.” 

This seemed to depress him so much that we took his photo¬ 
graph to cheer him up. 


4 

SOME ISFAHAN MOSQUES AND SHRINES 

B ut it is not only the charm of the people which makes 
Isfahan wonderful. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a great king called Shah Abbas ruled Iran. He 
made Isfahan his capital, replanning it with palaces and mosques 
and gardens which became the wonder of his time. He was a 
vigorous man, both feared and admired by his people; who hung 
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on his lightest command, well knowing that he meant what he 
said. For instance, one day when his army were giving a skirmish 
display, he thought they were being half-hearted. So he drew his 
sword and, rushing into their midst with loud cries, he cut off 
the heads of several and wounded others to encourage them to do 
better. He was undoubtedly cruel in his methods, but he was just 
and strong. Nor would he allow any delay, and languor and 
leisure were forgotten in the breakneck pace he demanded. 

He chose a great square as the centre of the town. This Maidan- 
i-Shah was the scene of polo matches and wrestling matches and 
all the galas and festivities with which this magnificent monarch 
regaled his people and the foreign ambassadors who thronged 
his Court. Round it he built arcades and verandas and bazaars. 
On the west his own sumptuous gardens and palaces and at the 
end the Royal mosque, the Masjed-i-Shah, a superb expression 
of his love of brilliance, which still dominates the square. 

The sun shines on the turquoise dome and the four slender 
minarets, but the entrance portal is lost in deep shadow. Even 
the turquoise spirals running up from each side of the arch to 
pipe the night-blue tiling is softened and sobered by the shade. 
Through this tall cool arch you enter the passage between the 
square and the courtyard of the mosque, and are lost in darkness 
for a moment. Then suddenly you emerge to a blaze of blue and 
yellow in the courtyard. The darkness enhances the impression 
with the stillness of the lines of the arches, and the dazzling blue 
of the tiles which rise all round you in high portals, in minarets 
and, behind them, in the dome, seem a triumph of magnificent 
solemnity and brilliance. At the foot of the sanctuary portal lies 
a dark pool for ceremonial ablutions which reflects the sky and 
the tiles. Shah Abbas hurried his workmen to achieve this great 
mosque, but nothing was lost in this imperial haste of grandeur 
or grace. To-day you may linger inside, even in the sanctuary 
where the faithful leave the small pilgrim’s stones inscribed with 
a passage from the Koran, or in the echoing dome chamber, and 
no one will turn you away. 

Near by the great mosque is the Masjed-i-Sheikh Lutf Ullah, 
the private mosque of Shah Abbas. Its low fawn dome is lovely 
for its unobtrusiveness and restraint, with whirling arabesques 
racing over its surface. And by moonlight it seems enchanted. 
There is no courtyard. A winding passage leads into the silence 
of the high-domed room, tiled both with mosaics and painted 
tiles, the new, quickly-made tile invented to satisfy the haste of 
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Shah Abbas. It is darker in here than in most sanctuaries, 
restrained and reflective and exquisitely beautiful. Even now it 
seems a place lor quiet prayer, where a king might forget his 
ambitions and the jealousies of his Court and find peace in 
contemplation. 

Of the palaces of Shah Abbas there is little left. The Chehel 
Setun was burnt down, but later rebuilt. It is a graceful little 
pavilion whose twenty pillars are reflected in a long pool, making 
the forty which gives it its name. A morose guardian, like some 
wicked ogre, keeps watch. He showed us the frescoes inside the 
building as though he thought we might steal them off the walls. 
But magically, as we turned to walk down the shady garden path, 
he offered me a handful of sweet-smelling rose petals, like a 
fragrant memento of unchanging Iran. 

The great gateway to the Royal Palaces still stands, the Ali 
Kapu, a sort of Sublime Porte, where anyone might find sanctu¬ 
ary. Above it the Shah received foreign envoys on the huge 
veranda overlooking the square. This was Abbas’s audience 
hall, and travellers speak of the rich receptions held there. 
A fountain plays in the middle and the roof is supported by lofty 
pillars. The ceiling is magnificently decorated with elaborate 
geometrical designs in gold. Behind the veranda are the rooms 
from which the ladies of the Court watched the feasts and games. 
These are delicately ornamented with birds and beasts flying 
and running among flowers and trees. Above, there are those 
curious rooms known as the “porcelain rooms,” which have 
places cut all over the walls in the shape of vases and bottles. 
Chardin, the seventeenth-century Huguenot traveller, says that 
he actually saw r them inlaid in this way with rich,and beautiful 
jars and ewers. And it w^as evidently an ancient form of decora¬ 
tion, for in the middle of the fourteenth century lbn Battuta 
describes seeing the same thing in Khwarizm: “After the Friday 
service I went with the qadi to his house, which was near the 
mosque, and was taken into a magnificent apartment. It was 
furnished with rich carpets and the walls were hung with cloth, 
and in it there w r ere a number of niches each containing vessels 
of silver-gilt and Iraqi glass.” But the Isfahani guide says that 
they were music rooms, and that, when the doors had been sealed 
up, musicians played. Then the doors were thrown open and all 
the music flowed out, “like a gramophone.” And now no one 
seems sure that the vessels could not have acted in some peculiar 
ways acoustically! 
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There are other ancient mosques and shrines, more interesting 
architecturally, but less spectacular or less well preserved. Yet 
the buildings associated with Shah Abbas are always the ones 
to which an Isfahani would send you, as though the royal person¬ 
ality prevaded them still. He seems to have hypnotised his age. 
And to this day people will tell you tales of his wisdom and 
courage and his strength as a ruler. For nowadays the cruelty 
which achieved such great results has been forgotten. 

But the most interesting mosque in Isfahan is the Masjed-i- 
Jume. It may first have been built by the grandfather of Harun- 
ar-Rashid in a.d. 755 on the foundations of a Zoroastrian fire 
temple. Marble slabs forming the floor and the foot of the walls 
in the great dome chamber are supposed to date from that time. 
It was burnt down by the peasants as a protest to the Abbasid 
caliphs against a corn tax. Then in the eleventh century the 
Seljuk Turks, those great patrons of art, rebuilt it. The two dome 
chambers are their work. These have no tiles and no ornamenta¬ 
tion other than raised brickwork in which the Seljuks excelled. 
Golden fawn bricks glow like old sandstone in the soft light, more 
subtly beautiful than the brilliance of turquoise tiling. Long, 
rising lines lead to the dome, which seems almost to support itself 
it springs so lightly from the walls its rests on. 

There is intricate vaulting also built by the Seljuks, as if in 
sympathy with the Normans in England at that time. Delicate 
ribs cross and interlace in varied designs for each flat dome, 
producing an effect very curiously like the Gothic. And although 
the bricks have fallen away in some places, leaving the roof 
intact and unsupported by the ribs, experts are divided as to 
whether the ribs are structural or not, for modern Iranian builders 
build only with structural ribs. But a modern outer roof can 
remain when it has dried fully without the support of its 
supporting ribs. 

Then came the Mongols. They added on a good deal. The 
great mosaic-tiled portal is theirs, and a beautifully carved 
shrine, which was ordered by Oljaitu in a.d. 1310. This is a riot 
of graceful delicate ornamentation, impossibly remote from the 
brutal cruelties of the Mongol conquerors. But Persia, as so often, 
had tamed her conquerors. 

Of the many other shrines in Isfahan there is one whose tiling 
belongs to the last days of the Mongols, and it is the one you 
remember most. Beside a fruit-shop, whose melons filled it and 
overflowed into the middle of the narrow alley, there was a door. 
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But if we had not caught sight of the two little blue-tiled domes 
from afar, as we approached, there would have been nothing to 
tell us that it would lead us to the Darb-i-Imam. From a long, 
dark, tunnel-like passage, we emerged into a graveyard, deserted 
except for a lew stray passers-by, who used it as a short cut. Some 
children played round a carved stone lion—one of those lions 
which arc placed on the graves of brave men. A beggar sat on 
the step of the shrine and called loudly on Allah to have mercy 
on us, and the keeper of the shrine stood respectfully at a distance 
with hands folded, piously murmuring benedictions at sufficiently 
frequent intervals to remind us of his presence. Through the 
lattice window draped figures of women could dimly be seen, 
still half swathed in an lsfahani determination not to change 
with the times. 

Immediately above our heads as we stood in the porch was the 
tiling we had come to see—mosaic tiling in blue, green and gold. 
The designs grew rhythmically from a central point, radiating 
indelicate tracery to cover the whole ceiling of the porch. Even 
from where we stood we could see the gold glistening and 
glittering in the glaze, as the small pieces of the mosaic reflected 
the light. On each side of the window was a panel of bolder 
design with flowing flowers growing from a vase into a fine 
pointed tree. Here the yellow was not made of gold, but perhaps 
was an early experiment in doing without it, for though at times 
it was of a clear daffodil shade, at times it was almost green. The 
walls on each side w^ere in an unusual geometrical design, broken 
by raised stars and hexagons. 

The keeper of the shrine led us inside. A long passage brought 
us round to the back, and he invited us to take off our shoes. 
Then, bowing beneath the chain of “Bast” which bars the door 
of holy ground, he motioned us in, and we too bowed our infidel 
heads and entered. The floor was covered with flat tombstones 
of exquisite Yezd marble, finely polished—some palest amber 
yellow, some almost white and some a soft pale green, like old 
jade. On each was carved an inscription from the Koran to add 
even greater sanctity than burial near a holy man w^ould bring. 
And at the foot of the stone the symbol of each man’s trade was 
finely cut: on one a hammer, on one a pair of scissors, on one a 
horse and pack saddle. We could hardly make out the tomb of 
the holy man inside its wooden grille, but grotesquely above it 
were hung a strange collection of ostrich feathers and flowering 
grass, the votive offerings of pious followers of the saint. 

Ci 
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But up on the west wall was the window in that carved plaster 
work, known as Ct gatch” work. Small peacocks strutted on each 
side of a central panel and the remains of the large peacock 
occupied the middle of the window. It was finely carved and 
backed with small pieces of coloured glass. Tradition has it that 
precious stones were originally used, but even with coloured glass 
the effect is very rich, like a lace shawl thrown over brilliantly 
coloured silk. 

There are many other shrines and mosques in Isfahan, most 
of them now open to foreigners. The Iman Zadeh Ja’afar, the 
octagonal tomb with its fragile turquoise tiling, is as old, they 
say, as the earliest in Khorassan. And there are new ones. There 
are also a number of theological colleges, or madresseh , for 
Isfahan had 1,500 mullahs before the recent reformation of 
Reza Shah. Now it has only fifteen, but the colleges still stand, 
though the funds have been confiscated, and the finest of these is 
the Madresseh Shah Sultan Hussayn in the Chahar Bagh. This 
was built 100 years after the mosques of Shah Abbas by the last 
of the Safavids, whose complete domination by the mullahs 
weakened his country and made the Afghan invasion possible. 
But the Madresseh is beautiful. The tiled portal on the Chahar 
Bagh Avenue leads into a courtyard where plane trees shade a 
long pool. It too has turquoise minarets and a dome half hidden 
behind trees, and round the courtyard are the little balconies and 
rooms in which the teachers with their students used to sit. It is 
very quiet now, but there are flowers beside the pool and birds 
sing in the trees undisturbed by human voices, as though they 
enjoyed their new-found stillness. 


5 

INDUSTRIAL ISFAHAN 

A mid the pleasant gardens of Isfahan, it is easy to forget the 
/ \ factory life of the place. Only at six or seven in the morn- 
JL JL ing and evening, when the workers stream in and out of 
the town, are you reminded that it is rapidly becoming the Man¬ 
chester of Iran, but a Manchester without soot; the industrial 
centre of a growing and progressive country, but still a garden 
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city in which cornfields and flowers have their place in the easy 
change to mechanisation. 

The smallest cotton-spinning factory is a one-man show, 
though other directors now assist. You come on it without 
warning, tucked away with all the unobtrusiveness of an ancient 
mosque. The great gates stand wide open, leading you into a 
lovely flower garden. Round about it stand the factory buildings, 
but the pool with its fountains and the blaze of brilliant flowers 
absorb your first attention. No air of furious bustle hangs over 
the place, though the factory may work twenty-two hours out 
of the twenty-four. It has the peaceful atmosphere of a West 
Somerset factory, where country people in country surroundings 
have gradually given up their hand looms to work at machines 
without ever yielding to the flurry of machinery or breaking the 
long tradition of hand industry. Yet this Isfahan factory had been 
going for less than five years. 

Great stacks of cotton arrive ready ginned from the cotton 
monopoly to be thrown into shining German machinery which 
shreds it and combs it and coils it under the phlegmatic gaze of 
sunburnt villagers. These peasants stand in their loose, ill-fitting 
country clothes and watch and work for hours, incongruous in 
such modern surroundings, so passive before such twirling, 
jigging, racing machines, so brown and rough in the midst of so 
much polished silver. 

We passed into the main hall. Across the ceiling ran the two 
huge humidifiers which have made cotton spinning possible in 
a country as dry as Iran. Men stood about vaguely before their 
machines, indifferent to the noise and fluff as the flying bobbins 
wound the thread. Some had lemons on the top of their machines, 
some only cucumbers. Eight rials a day—about 2s .—was the 
average wage of a mill hand in Isfahan that year and there was 
great enthusiasm and competition to work in the factories. In 
Shiraz the pay was considerably less good. 

The final spinning is in the hands of children. Small boys 
ranging from eight to twelve years stood in rows on each side 
of two machines, putting in fresh bobbins and mending broken 
threads with the extraordinary deftness which Iranian children 
develop so young. They were a cheerful-looking lot, though their 
overseer seemed to keep them closely at it. They spend eleven 
hours a day at the factory, working for about eight hours alto¬ 
gether. 

In the corner was a fixed basin with running water from a tank 
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and a hand pump to the well, a speaking tribute to cleanliness 
and progress, the only fixed basin we had seen in Iran, where 
running water is still an unknown luxury, except in Tehran and 
Abadan. 

W e asked the owner about the Factory Act, that dream version 
of what Iranian factories are to be, laying down playgrounds 
and wash basins; showers per so many men, and baths; gym¬ 
nasiums; a provident fund lor the sick and old; maximum hours 
and minimum wages on a basis more advanced than the Euro¬ 
pean in its lavishness. He laughed. One shahi a day (about id. a 
week) w r as being collected from each workman towards the 
fund. It had been collected, but not as yet paid in. As to hours, 
even the children liked money so much that they volunteered to 
work overtime, for anything above the eight hours was paid for. 
They vied with one another to do night duty. For, as he said, 
they have nothing to do at home and, like this, they bring money 
into their poor families. An argument without answer! 

Though this was the smallest factory, we found the same 
openness in the larger ones. Enormous gardens with pools and 
fountains' among grass and flowers and the buildings grouped 
round them. The largest woollen factory spreads over a huge 
area, having its own football ground for the workers and good 
spacing between the buildings. But here, not only the workmen 
looked as if they had been planted unchanged from a gentler 
age, but much of the machinery was quite elementary. Men stood 
at the dyeing tanks with long skeins of wool hung on wooden 
poles, moving them slowly across by hand, then shifting the 
skein half over and moving them slowly back. And in the washing 
department it had only just been found worth while, in a country 
of such cheap labour, to instal an up-to-date machine. We 
walked down the long room watching the great metal hand 
moving the wool through the soapy water until we came to the 
gaping mouth which gathers and swallows the dirty wool in the 
first place into the machine. Something was not working properly 
yet, and two men sat on top of it treading the wool down with 
their feet, treading and stamping, wdth patient, abstracted faces, 
to satisfy the hungry jaws beneath them. 

In the corner of the recreation ground was a ramshackle 
building with more machinery in it. That, we were told, was the 
workers’ own factory. Out of their savings they had clubbed 
together and bought the bricks, building it themselves in their 
spare time and putting in the machinery. Now they worked it 
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between them, during their spare time, getting the wool from the 
parent factory and selling back what had been made: an experi¬ 
ment in collectivism which seemed to be working excellently. 

The builders of the early factories in Iran must have been 
men of vision. And now they are rich men who can afford to be 
lenient to their workers. 

6 

JULFA 

S outh of the river, Shah Abbas founded an Armenian colony 
from Julfa. Wide avenues lead you back over the Pul-i- 
Ali Verdi Khan and up the new avenue to the heart of 
the Armenian town. In the old days travellers complained of the 
narrow^, evil-smelling alleys and of the difficulty of finding your 
way through the labyrinth of lanes. But now the Kliiab.m-i-Julfa 
leads you into the main square and everything is modernised and 
spacious. For the days when this new Julfa had to defend herself 
against the robbers of the road and against marauding tribesmen 
are gone. No more need for the narrow, easily-defended streets; 
no need for the heavy stone gates which swing unwillingly on 
pin hinges as if aware of the dangers without; and no need for the 
low-cut doorways by which the houses arc approached, doorways 
built so low that someone running at them must bend double 
and check in their course before they can enter. And even then 
then will only enter a long, dark, tunnel-like passage, which is 
the last defence of the house. With her new-found security, Julia 
has built houses looking on the street with big doors and no 
precautions for defence, but many of the old houses still stand, 
some so old they were built when Shah Abbas first settled 
Armenians above Isfahan at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Many have paintings on the walls, paintings which 
have been done from the seventeenth century on by European 
artists, and one has a room with perforated walls cut and recessed 
like the walls of the Ali Kapu to hold glass vessels. Though broken 
and decayed, it is easy to imagine how beautiful they must have 
been when the niches contained vases and bottles of clear, glowing 
wine. T hese old houses have fallen on bad days, and the narrow 
lanes in which they are have become the unfashinoable part of 
Julfa. These are the lanes which roused the criticisms of old 
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travellers, and they can hardly have changed, though an Armen¬ 
ian will hasten to explain that, if they are dirty, it is because an 
Iranian occupies one of the houses! No opportunity is ever missed 
either by Iranians or Armenians of expressing contempt for 
one another. 

The Cathedral and Parish Church of Julfa were also built in 
the seventeenth century, but both have been renovated, and any 
value, other than horror value, that the paintings in them can 
have had has been lost. Martyrs are tortured all round the walls 
and souls are tormented in hell. Rather surprisingly, there is a 
new moon at the feet of the Madonna over the altar, and her halo 
is a full moon. Can this be a relic of some ancient worship, a 
cherished heresy, or the fantasy of the travelling artist who 
painted them? There is a gaudy magnificence about the churches 
inside, with their predominance of red and gold. The whole of 
the walls are covered with paintings or paint, giving an effect 
reminiscent of certain Russian operas. 

And Armenian services have something theatrical about them 
to which this background is ideally suited: curtains and bells and 
an atmosphere of pleasant excitement; a female choir singing in 
metallic minor voices and contriving to cast glamorous glances at 
the congregation from under white head shawls in the best 
choir tradition; little boys in white surplices coming and going 
among the congregation, swinging censers either perfunctorily 
or wildly, so that it seemed a miracle that the incense should not 
fall out; the whole culminating in holy water being sprinkled 
over the congregation by one of the most irresponsible small boys 
who can ever have been entrusted with a part in a Church service. 
At first content with.sprinkling, he finally threw the whole of the 
bowl over them as they fled in disorder. 

No more desolate spot than the Armenian cemetery can be 
imagined. It spreads over an unlimited area in dismal confusion, 
in a sort of no-man’s-land between the fertility of the valley and 
the stately barrenness of the mountains. No plants have been 
cultivated to lessen the desolation; no trees, no weeds, no scrub 
soften the expanse of waste. Only tomb-stones, scattered in all 
directions, cover the ground—long, flat, greyish slabs without 
even headstones. Occasionally a little heap of charred sticks at 
one end shows where incense has been burnt for the deceased. 
And a mud shrine in each part of the cemetery shows that some¬ 
one has sought a more lasting grave than a stone among this 
wilderness of stones. 
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As we entered the cemetery, the gathering storm grew blacker 
behind the mountains; threatening yellow clouds massed in the 
east and shafts of sunlight made golden streaks across the desert. 
The great band of green trees stretching on each side of the town 
seemed remote and unreal in their luxuriance, serving only to 
enhance the -emptiness of the waste to which even birds would 
not come. 

Our object in coming had been to look for the graves of early 
European travellers and settlers. But we searched in vain for 
seventeenth-century tombs among the maze of Armenian script 
until the keeper came out to find and lead us to the top of the 
cemetery. Here we found the famous “Cyt git Radolphc” of the 
Swiss clock-maker, who died rather than renounce his faith. 
Several Dutch East India Company graves are also there and 
two Swiss jewellers, all of whom presumably died natural deaths. 

However, the storm was gathering ominously and we had to 
leave before we had found anything of more interest. Nor did we 
ever feel any inclination to return to a spot so dismal and so 
forlorn. 


7 

A BETROTHAL AND THE VERY POOREST WEDDING 

B ETPvOTHALS and weddings in Iran, like other traditional 
ceremonies, are being modernised, for the days of harem 
seclusion are over. Girls go to school, play games, learn 
lessons, and have jobs. Marriage used to be forced on them at an 
age when they could not resist—to a man they had not seen. And 
for lustrous eyes and cypress loveliness, there could only be stolen 
romance. But those days are over. Now a girl may not marry 
until she is sixteen and she and her bridegroom know one another* 
Yet in conservative-minded Isfahan, the poor people, at least, 
still cling to the customs they have always known with the 
pretence that the bride is a stranger to her bridegroom. 

There was an added excitement in the manner of our cook 
when he approached one day and asked if I would care to go 
with his wife to a betrothal ceremony, the Aqt. This takes place 
some time before the wedding, perhaps years before, and by it 
the couple are united and become legally bound to one another. 
The invitation was offered with that mixture of obsequiousness 
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and geniality which always heralded a friendly gesture. But it 
was clear an honour was being conferred on me, for it was to be 
a ceremony in the traditional manner. 

So at sunset she came, a dashing young woman with black 
hair cut stylishly in a Botticelli crop, and a scarlet dress. To¬ 
gether, we set off in a droshki along a tortuous route by back 
alleys, with a walk at the end to the house of the bride. 

When we entered the garden, the gay hubbub of drum and 
guitar mingling with shrill voices guided us to the room where 
the bride waited. Fat women sat round the wall, swathed in those 
ballooning, sheet-like garments called chaddors , soft pastel blues 
and pinks framing dark hair in Madonna draperies. Raucous 
voice shouted down raucous voice as jokes and amiabilities were 
exchanged and each voice strove to rise above the general din 
of laughter and shrill conversation. The bride sat on a chair, a 
prim, self-possessed little figure, like a child going to her first 
Communion in a short, white satin dress, white cotton gloves and 
white cotton stockings. Her spangled veil was held in place 
by a crescent of flowers. Amongst these a torch bulb nestled and 
down her back dangled a bell wire which would attach the bulb 
to a battery on her wedding day and light up the crescent of 
flowers in a luminous halo. Her head was bowed in the tradi¬ 
tional attitude of modest shame, but only rather intermittently, 
for her friends were all round her and she was an emancipated 
little girl who had spent many years at school. Besides which, 
her mother looked a woman of unusual intelligence, a force to 
be reckoned with in the cause of emancipation even before the 
days of unveiling. So the bride sat and smiled and winked or 
blinked significantly*in the manner of schoolgirls at her friends 
and looked as though she were thoroughly enjoying the party. 
And I was glad, when 1 went to a much poorer wedding some 
days later, where the bride looked unhappy and frightened, that 
I had seen one little girl so evidently delighted with her future, 
so confidently placing her small, light foot on the ladder of 
maturity with the assistance of her mother, who looked a dis¬ 
tinguished and impressive figure now, in a white drill service coat, 
on which only one brass button remained, and her black chaddor . 
This she tucked unconcernedly under her arm, as though to 
banish weak feminity and release the powers of command which 
seemed so readily hers. Her personality dominated the scene, not 
eclipsing the bride, but lending her the strength of a vivid back¬ 
ground. She came and went, welcoming her friend" and pressing 
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tea on her guests with a gracious ease of manner quite surprising 
in a woman who had spent so much of her life veiled. And she 
contrived to make herself heard by a triumph of piercing voice- 
production which might well have endangered any lesser vocal 
chords. 

As a result of her efforts, there was a gay spirit in the room, 
though everyone was listening impatiently for their priest, the 
village mullah. However, by renewing her call to the colours, she 
incited them to continue their singing and playing while they 
waited, rushing at my companion with the guitar, and insisting 
that she should give us a tune. So for a while the lassitude of 
waiting was forgotten in a louder, wilder noise than before. For, 
though some listened, most of the women felt the music lent the 
zest of competition to their efforts to be heard and redoubled 
their output of talk. 

But, like a good general or a polished actor, the bride’s mother 
was really in control of the people round her, their attention 
subconsciously hers. At the right moment they looked at her and 
by a sign she announced the mullah’s arrival. A hush fell. The 
bride was led into the other room, where she sat down on a 
cushion before the bridal looking-glass. Lamps shone softly from 
the niches and one tall candle flickered in front of her. A large 
tray from the bridegroom held new shoes, sugar loaves, herbs 
and cakes: a symbol of the life he was offering her. Half the 
surrounding floor was spread with sweetmeats and cake and 
ornamentally-arranged melon, pink chunks and white chunks 
alternately. 

The relations reclined cross-legged round the wall, fanning 
themselves. The bride sat very still with head bowed 
beneath the veil which now covered her lace, her shoes off. On 
her head, balanced on the gorgeous veil, was a flat loaf of bread, 
on to which a woman grated sugar from two sugar loaves rubbed 
together, thus insuring that life would be sweet for her. Beneath 
the loaf, representing the two aspects of life, were some threads 
of silk and a piece of string: elegance and material necessities. 

The ceremony had begun. The droning of the mullah’s voice 
reading passages from the Koran came clearly through the 
curtain which divided the two rooms: the ceremonial Arabic, 
followed by the reading of the marriage agreement: what sum 
the bridegroom offered, the gold, the silver, the property, 
the cash to be paid if ever the bridegroom sent her way. Half to 
be paid if he did not in the end marry her. The sum to be written 
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in the official books. This was the agreement uniting them as 
man and betrothed and giving her a legal status. In this par¬ 
ticular instance, the sum was small, for they were not rich 
families, the cash amounting only to 150 tomans, or barely £18, 
but sometimes huge sums are agreed upon. 

Three times the mullah read it out, as is the custom, asking her 
if she agreed and knocking to be admitted to the room where 
she sat. Twice she listened in silence, in spite of the urging of her 
sponsors to her to answer. Then at the third time, with the modest 
show of reluctance which is demanded of brides, answered in 
response to the urging of the women all round her, and they 
drew back the curtain to the next room. 

The mullah, in white turban and flowing brown robes, brought 
in the official book. A beard half concealed his wrinkled brown 
cheeks, but his eyes smiled behind his little steel spectacles, and 
a faint comforting scent of musk escaped from his robes as he 
bent down beside the bride to show her where she must sign. 

“She’s small?” he said interrogatively to her mother. “Very 
small to be married?” 

“She may be small,” she replied easily, “but she has the years. 
She is fifteen, almost sixteen.” 

“Too small, all the same,” he persisted. “She ought not to be 
married yet.” But another woman laughingly thrust a cake 
between his speaking lips and he was silenced amid laughter. 
Evidently he was much beloved, and, as he gathered up his book 
and his pen, the children clustered round him, hanging on his 
robes. And he disappeared from the room drawing all the children 
in his wake. 

Now a sofa was brought up before the looking-glass, where the 
bride sat waiting for the bridegroom, and all {the women pressed 
into the room, which became stiflingly hot. Children climbed up 
into the wall niches to get a better view. A baby sat alone in one 
niche like some living idol. Women played and danced and cried 
their high whinneying cry, filling any remaining chinks of silence 
in the room with shrill conversation. Children fought among the 
women’s skirts. The bride’s little brother almost destroyed her 
veil by insisting on sitting so close to her that he almost dragged 
it off her head, pitting his determination to be in the centre of 
the picture against the determination of everyone else that he 
should stay on the floor. 

At last the bridegroom appeared, rather stiff and solemn, 
in his best suit of clothes. Incense was passed round, everyone 
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throwing on herbs and gathering the smoke to them in great 
handfuls. The bridegroom sat down and stared in front of him. 
Glasses of iced water were brought, and each drank. Then one 
glass was given to the bridegroom, who was forced to unbend a 
little to make the bride drink from it, half lifting her veil to give 
it to her. But when honey was brought both bride and bridegroom 
were forced to unbend and display an almost human interest in 
one another. The bridegroom dipped in his little finger and, 
putting his arm round the bride’s neck, put it into her mouth, 
contriving, however, to retain something of his former air of 
detachment. Then the bride did the same, but her arm was so 
short, it became quite a gymnastic feat for her. Detachment 
vanished and for a moment both laughed with a most immodest 
friendliness. But as sweets were thrown over them and good 
wishes were showered on them, their primness returned to 
them in a wave of sclf-consciousness. And while the interest of 
the crowded rooms shifted to the woman who danced, the 
bridegroom slipped thankfully away and the bride returned to 
the other room. 

The ceremony was over. More tea was passed round and 
everyone settled down to a cosy evening of music and chatter. 

Once more our servant approached. Friendliness had so far 
mingled itself with obsequiousness that we quite felt ourselves his 
equal. Would I care to go to a wedding with his wife? Only a 
poor wedding, and would I be lenient, but they would be 
delighted to have me. So once more the dangerous, dark-haired 
beauty called for me, and once more wc set off in a droshki for the 
far side of the town, where we alighted, uncertain of which lane 
to follow. 

A little group of women was sitting opposite the house, appar¬ 
ently to enjoy the arrival of the guests, and they directed us to 
the door of the house. Now the darkness we had left behind us 
began to seem as bright as day, for we plunged into a pitch-black 
tunnel like the entrance to a disreputable London night club, 
and had to edge our way along with our hands on the walls to 
prevent ourselves tripping. My companion was very much dis¬ 
tressed. She was sure I should fall and hurt myself, or be upset at 
the poverty of the house, or feel she had failed in hospitality by 
not having arranged for lamps. And as soon as we emerged, she 
rushed at a small boy with a lamp and led the way round the 
dark little courtyard, guiding my steps over the stones to the 
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women’s party, from which the high cry of celebration rose in 
ripples like mad laughter. 

The little bride sat very still beneath her pink silk veil, a tiny, 
forlorn figure, wedged between the bulk of the two fat women, 
who seemed to hem her in as inevitably as the rule that she must 
marry young. Her head was bow T ed like a child in grief and she 
did not move. 

“She is ashamed!” someone laughingly explained to me as I 
took my place. “That is why she bows her head.” They spoke as 
though she were too young or too sick to understand what was 
said. 

And the women round her laughed and chattered and drank 
tea, ignoring her completely as they sat against the wall cross- 
legged, their buxom figures comfortably concealed in their 
chaddors. One woman sucked contentedly at her pipe, the gentle 
chuckle of the hubble-bubble murmuring behind their words 
like the burden of a song. One woman beat an idle rhythm on 
her tambourine. Laughter came and went like a light breeze. 
Then someone suddenly noticed that the droop of the bride’s head 
was more than mere form would demand. She must be ill. 
Everyone was concerned. A pandemonium of advice was let 
loose, almost all of which was taken. They threw back her veil 
and pressed ice to her lips. Sherbert and tea were offered. Incense 
was brought. Some melon was put into her mouth. Someone 
fanned her small, pale face, and the woman sitting next to her 
drew her head down on her shoulder and stroked her face. Then 
at last she was better, and everyone was much gratified to think 
how their particular piece of advice had cured her. The buzz of 
conversation flowed Tack freely and pleasantly after quite an 
exciting little diversion. 

The room began to fill up. The young woman by the door 
constantly boiled and reboiled the samovar, handing out glasses 
of tea to the widening ring of draped figures. Two oil lamps 
burning in the middle of the floor caught the sparkle in the dark 
eyes round them and refreshed the lines of tired faces. Soft 
shadows cast upon the white-washed walls slid over the round- 
arched niches and up to the ceiling. More women settled down 
in the distant corners, young women suckling their babies and 
grandmothers playing with the older children. 

Occasionally a person of importance arrived: the bridegroom’s 
aunt, the bridegroom’s sister and, finally, the bridegroom’s 
mother, a lovely woman with blue eyes and pink cheeks who drew 
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all the light in the room to herself with her turquoise chaddor. 
To greet each one of these, the little bride stood up, nudged into 
animation by her immediate neighbours, and the new relative 
kissed her through her veil, sitting heavily down by her side and 
almost obliterating her before the previous occupant of the place 
had had time to move away. Then ior a moment again the little 
bride was the centre of interest before they all resumed their 
chatter. People spoke to her. They lifted a corner of her veil and 
peered up into her face. They asked her how she felt and prodded 
her to get an answer. And all the time she sat and took no 
notice, as though obstinately isolated and forlorn, determined to 
maintain the dignity of assumed shame. Indeed, even after faint¬ 
ing, she had not raised her eyes from the ground. 

So the women lost interest. The purr of the hubble-bubble 
fell back into place behind the noise of greetings and conversa¬ 
tions shouted with the full force of lungs across a very small room. 
Fat good humour and the clink of tea glasses, hands stretched out 
to take a cake or biscuit, and the bride w^as forgotten once more. 
Idly they picked up the tambourine and drum and began a faint, 
rhythmic beat, as shapeless at first as a tuneless accompaniment, 
but changing gradually to a more complicated syncopation, 
with the insistent urge of a dance throbbing through it. A small 
child stood up and slowly went through the repetitive motions of 
stepping and undulating the arms which we were to see again 
by the professional dancers at the men’s party. Then the fat 
woman next to the bride, relinquishing her hookah for a moment, 
sang us a sad and touching song in a rich contralto. 

And still the little bride sat, small hands folded in lap, thin 
legs tucked beneath her, blind and deaf to the jokes and high 
pitched penetrating cries which filled the air when a pause 
occurred. 

Then gradually the dimly lighted room and the small music 
we made were invaded and overwhelmed by the glittering noise 
of the men’s party next door. My companions became restless. 
One went to see, and soon we moved across, drawn by the festive 
sounds to the bright light which shone on the veranda and out 
into the garden where the men were. Three chairs had been 
placed for us in front of the veranda, chairs of honour, in which we 
sat like ladies of the manor, while the other women crow'ded 
round behind us, or were relegated to the side. For the veranda 
had become a sort of stage for the musicians and the dancers. 

It was an animated scene. Men sat round beyond the musicians, 
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with the bridegroom unimportantly in their midst, distinguished 
only by his freshly henna’d hands and his air of bewilderment. 
Two pointed arches led to an inner room softly lit from a niche 
by a lamp we could not see. Curtains painted with scenes of love 
and revelry were hung on the walls and bright carpets covered 
the floor. 

We waited, not quite knowing what it was we all expected. 
Then from beyond a little bell sounded, the signal that a dancer 
was coming. The band struck up, the curtain was thrown aside, 
and a gorgeous figure danced in. A peacock scarf was round his 
throat. A royal blue veil flowed from his head over a blue 
beaded dress, and an ornamental head band, keeping his hair 
in place, lent glamour and grace to the gay Ganymede. His 
supercilious air, his pale rose complexion and scarlet-rouged lips 
gave him his feminine prettiness. Cries of “ Mashallah!” “Barik- 
allah /” “ Oferin /” greeted his appearance. He posed and swayed 
and undulated his arms. He wriggled his hips and made eyes. He 
sang in a clear, low voice, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
the tambourine player. And his melting brown eyes softened and 
grew larger with the tenderness of the song. He was an enchanting 
sight as he spun and stepped and whirled and the royal blue veil 
flew out in a gossamer wheel. 

Then arak was brought for the men. A loaf of bread, a jug of 
arak and a plate of cucumbers. Laughter grew lighter. The 
bridegroom looked less young and harassed. The tambourine 
player became very hilarious, chasing the children with the 
threat that he would kiss them and finally advancing into the 
middle of the stage with two burning lamps balanced precari¬ 
ously on his head and shoulder. He did a dance still balancing 
them. He came down to the ground and did it again. He retired 
inside and did it again. But by then no one could bear to watch 
him any more and our perfunctory applause must have damped 
him, for he relapsed into his corner of the band. 

More bells rafeng and a second dancing boy appeared. This 
time there was a flutter of sympathetic excitement. 

“He’s the carpenter from next door,” they whispered to me. 
“But he’s better than the professional, isn’t he?” 

It was as though everyone watching could fancy himself up 
on the stage, dancing amid ringing applause. This boy was 
delightfully almost themselves. 

He, too, swayed and ogled, small scarlet mouth pursed and 
blue veil flowing, stretching yearning arms towards one man and 
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then another, and outrageously wriggling his hips, until amid 
thunderous applause the dance came to an end with a ridiculous 
running step reminiscent of Charlie Chaplin on a moving stair¬ 
case. Cries and shouts of approval brought him back and not until 
he had done his dance three times was he allowed to withdraw. 

Then, the arak having done its work, a few guests did 
dances themselves, but these usually ended in the mortified 
collapse of the dancer, for arak is essentially unbalancing. The 
irrepressible man with the lamps reappeared, now too drunk to 
be damped by any lack of appreciation, and determined to show 
off all he knew. Then faintly, as though to remind the guests, the 
band began the wedding song. At last the real wedding ceremony 
began. 

A table was placed on the veranda, which they forcibly cleared 
of guests doing turns. The new clothes, in which the bridegroom 
would dress, were spread out upon it and a chair was placed at 
the table. The band played more loudly and the bridegroom took 
his place. The Ganymede came dancing on, danced round the 
table, sang of the good fortune to come of the wedding and picked 
up the new brown shoes from the table to brandish them in the 
air as he danced. The dressing of the bridegroom went steadily 
on, his friends huddling round him in a close screen during the 
more structural changes in his clothes, and opening out so that 
we all might see them put on the upper garments. Incense was 
passed round the crowd, each one throwing fresh herbs on the 
burning embers and gathering the sweet, smoky scent in their 
hands to pass it over their faces. The dancing boy’s song rose 
louder above the throbbing accompaniment of the band and 
everyone joined in the chorus: 

“Mobarek Bad — O! Mobarek Bad — 0! Besalamat Bad — 0! 
Mobarek Bad — 0! Mobarek Bad — 0!" 

The bridegroom was almost ready. The quick hands which 
had stripped off his everyday clothes and put on the new ones 
adjusted his hat and threw showers of sweets over his head. The 
group of women outside the circle pressed forward with their 
bags of sweets, showering the whole veranda and everyone round 
in their enthusiasm. And there sat the bridegroom, self-conscious 
and pleased, alone in the middle of the veranda now that he was 
dressed, with the dancing boy now dancing for him alone. It was 
a curious dance, perhaps a symbolic wedding dance, all invitation 
and enticement and allure. Languorously the boy danced and 
languorously he lay at last with his head thrown back in the 
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bridegroom’s lap, his lovely veil spread out about him. He 
whispered gently to the bridegroom, and 1 strained my ears to 
catch what sweet nothings might be falling from his lips. 

“One toman is too little. Two is too little . 55 He clutched the 
money in his avid hands. “What is three tomans ? 55 He continued 
to gaze tenderly up into the face of the bridegroom, so that I 
wondered if I were really hearing w r hat he said. Can money 
ever have been extorted more sweetly? Then at last 5 tomans were 
pressed into those graceful, tapering hands and, with a gesture 
like a butterily or a swan, he rose swaying and dancing again, 
gathering the money like some exquisitely beautiful masterpiece 
of art into the centre of a whirling, gliding movement which made 
me forget that only lucre lay cherished in his hand. Oh, Islahani! 

Once more the bridegroom held all eyes. Two boys seized his 
arms and danced him off' the veranda. The wedding chant 
seemed to gather new strength. A powerful pulse caught us in its 
madness, and everyone joined a laughing, jigging procession to 
the bride’s room, surrounding the bridegroom with their song 
and the dizzy, pelting beat of the drums and tambourines. Storm 
lamps flickered in the darkness, but no one stumbled over the 
rough, uneven ground in that singing, rhythm-drunk crowd. I 
felt myself carried by the rush of sound, lifted and swept along by 
the throbbing tumult. No one stopped to see if I should stumble. 
No one thought of anything. We had all become one in the dark¬ 
ness, one seething, ecstatic band, swung together by the rhythm 
which led us. 

In a moment the walls of the bride’s room closed in on us. We 
were all women now, with the men on the veranda outside join¬ 
ing like an echo and an affirmation in the throb of the women’s 
drums and their shouting, till the din shook the walls and struck 
deep to some primitive force within us. Our response to it held 
us drugged and mesmerised till the beat of the music had dwindled 
and faded away. Even then I still felt bewildered, almost numb, 
at the onslaught of this strange rhythm-hypnotism, which Jiad 
folded us in like a cloak. But the women at once filled the void 
with their cries. If it touched them at all, they had instantly 
thrown off the spell. They laughed at me, misunderstanding my 
blankness, and asked if I minded the noise. 

“She isn’t used to it!” they cried. “Don’t beat the drum in 
her ear!” 

But the bridegroom still looked dazed and entranced. He gazed 
emptily in the glass at the veiled form of his bride who sat almost 
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huddled beside him. The women round had thrown back the 
bride’s thickest veil, and a bottle of scent was put on the table 
before them. All that remained was for the last veil to be thrown 
back in the presence of his mother; then they would be left alone 
together. 

As for us, next door the feast was ready, and we were sum¬ 
moned to eat. Flat loaves of bread trimmed the edge of the cloth. 
Mountains of rice and side dishes were spread before us. Every¬ 
one sat cross-legged round the cloth and I reclined, because 
liaison with your food sitting cross-legged is an art not easily 
mastered. People were using a flat loaf of bread as a plate, but a 
real plate was given to me in deference to my weakness, and a 
spoon, amid much amusement at my inability to eat with my 
fingers or use bread as fork and spoon. Sherbert and doogh were 
provided in big bowls in the middle. Each guest drank from the 
deep wooden ladles, of which there were two in each bowl, 
replacing it when he had done. This, too, involves a certain 
skill, to avoid spilling it over the cloth or yourself. 

At last by one o’clock we had all eaten and drunk our fill. 
Slender jugs of water were brought round and each one poured 
some water over his neighbour’s hands to remove all traces of 
food. 

Everyone straggled off home to bed. And as I emerged into 
the brightly lighted streets, through which lorry traffic still made 
its noisy way, I knew that the spell of the past had been over me 
for the evening. I had travelled back into the days of old Persia, 
and those days are no more. 


8 

BAKHTIARI ADVENTURE 

T here is magic in the nameBakhtiari. For months in Isfahan 
we had looked up towards the hills, to the Bakhtiari 
Mountains to the west, and been conscious of a restlessness, 
a kind of tantalising invitation in the apartness of the tribal 
country. The few tribesmen we had seen were tall and bronzed 
and hugely isolated from the teeming civilisation of the town, in 
which they were strangers. More even than the villagers, they 

Di 
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seemed to belong to a bolder, more self-reliant age, when man, 
unassisted by machines, still managed to bend Nature to his will. 
Faced with the intricacies of town life, they were fooled or duped 
by the town-dwellers. But one knew that, away from our civilised 
values, in their own wild mountains, they would be in command. 
Suddenly that empty stare would light up with understanding, 
for action would be their part, and they would know what they 
were to do. One would have confidence if one’s life depended on 
their action. 

Bakhtiari is the land of the migratory tribes who led the 
revolution of 1909 against Mohamed Ali Shah—not only led it, 
but held many important posts and provincial governorships 
from then on until after the war of 1914-18, when Reza Shah 
took control. Besides this, their turbulence has forced the Shah 
to close their country to foreigners at repeated intervals since 
then. The mystery of a forbidden land has hung temptingly and 
glamorously over it. And people told us the country was rich 
and magnificent, that we should make every effort to go there, 
adding, however, that they doubted whether we should be 
allowed to go, even after the disarmament and subdual of the 
Bakhtiari. For among the tribes there has always been room for 
subversive propaganda and bribery by foreign Powers. 

Thus tantalised and encouraged, we began to plan a visit 
there, hardly daring to believe that we should be given the 
necessary permission by the Isfahan military authorities, and that 
nothing would intervene to prevent us. However, as time passed, 
we acquired our permits, not only without much trouble, but 
without question, a proof of the Government’s confidence in 
their power over the tribes. Then the next phase of our prepara¬ 
tions began. Few people could give us up-to-date information 
and everyone disagreed as to when the ideal moment for going 
would be. Some said the sun would burn us unbearably until 
the beginning of September, but that after that it would be 
delightful. Others said that by the middle of August the nights 
would be getting so cold at 10,000 or 11,000 feet that the problem 
of bedding would be insuperable. Some told us to take tents. 
Others said camp beds were indispensable. Some assured us that 
food was obtainable everywhere. Others said it was so scarce 
we must carry enough with us all the way. But no one told us that 
the only essential was a quantity of small change sufficient to 
buy any food we might want during the whole time we were up 
there. Nor did anyone say a Primus stove was vital where kindling 
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is scarce, but paraffin can be bought in any mountain village. 
Nor did they mention skewers for grilling, kabobs , which would 
have spared us our attempts to boil mutton, which were so 
unappetising that even the muleteer could hardly eat them. 

It was the beginning of August when we made up our minds to 
set off, all conflicting advice swept aside by the one overwhelming 
argument that, if we did not go at once, something might appear 
to prevent us. For the feeling still haunted us that a visit to 
Bakhtiari was almost too good to be true, and the endless small 
obstacles which barred our way until the very last moment 
increased our feeling that here was something fascinating and 
delightful being held before our eyes, to be snatched from us 
before we could grasp it. 

Our preparations really seemed to be getting under way when 
our military escort appeared. He was a gay and cheerful man 
with rippling black hair and curling eyelashes and the narrowest, 
blackest moustache that ever lent dash to a smart and dashing 
soldier—a convincing moustache, reminiscent of neither Hitler 
nor Charlie Chaplin. He seemed delighted to be coming with us, 
and anxious to start as soon as possible, and he immediately 
assumed the position of organiser. So Bahrain, our Iranian friend 
who had first suggested the expedition, began to question him, 
quietly and deferentially, in the polite Iranian manner, on the 
supplies obtainable. Everything would be easy, he assured us. 
Horses could be got in Deh Kord, to which we would drive by 
car. Food, paraffin, meat, vegetables, cheese, milk, eggs. A wave 
of the hand put the universe at our command. Even cars up to 
Assadieh, our next stop, could be got with no difficulty at all. 
The weather up there was fresh; we should be able to travel all 
day. Everything was easy, and a world of unmarred enjoyment 
opened before us. 

All our luggage would go on one mule! Mules could carry 
anything. This blithe disregard of fact stirred our first doubts, 
though the spell remained upon us. We agreed he should find us 
horses. We agreed to one mule for the luggage. We deferred to 
him, and so did Bahram, only quietly rebelling in English with 
a mild “He talks too much! 5 ’ 

As we began to gather our luggage together, advice flowed 
in from all sides. We decided to discard camp-beds, only to be 
urged again at the last moment to take them by our faithful cook, 
who grew eloquent on the dangers of scorpions in the autumn. 
He drew a horrible picture of suffering and even death for those 
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who slept where stealthy scorpions could creep up and 
sting in the night, which made us hastily decide that, even 
if it meant an extra pack horse, we must certainly take 
them. 

Then the soft-voiced discussion was renewed, thickly inter¬ 
larded with polite “ Befarmaids 55 as each put forward his con¬ 
tradictory view of what was essential to the party. Our soldier 
was all against taking a tent. With an unquenchable optimism, 
which we came to know later, he said there was shade all along 
the road. “So what could we want with a tent? 55 But we insisted 
on taking it, unkindly wondering if he had visions of being the 
one to put it up. But, ironically enough, this one piece of advice 
from the soldier that we ignored was the one piece which time 
proved we should have taken. 

Dawn was breaking when we finally closed the door of our 
rickety Ford on ourselves and our bundles. The soldier in the 
seat behind me propped his gun so that it nestled confidingly 
between my right ear and my bun. Our servants waved sadly to 
us, as if they too felt that the gun, or some other act of God, 
might cut us off in our prime, and our pock-marked, ill-favoured 
driver let in the clutch and drove off with a jerk. 

It was a grey dawn, with the sun rising behind a bank of cloud; 
the near mountains dead brown against a pale sky, the far ones 
a liquid blue as rich and deep as ocean rollers. Then suddenly 
a sweep of sunlight cut across the eastern ranges in ink-black 
silhouette and touched the far blue peaks in pink. 

A spiky range seemed to bar the way before us: brittle brown 
mountains like icicles, running between precipitous cliffs, which 
rose as steeply from a shaly slope as the ramparts of an ancient 
citadel. And in the foreground a herd of camels ambled and 
grazed on the sparse scrub, dark brown against the mountains 5 
fawn; languorous and dignified, all curves and imperturbability 
against the jagged, irritable peaks. 

Then our road left the main road and wound away round an 
orange mountain terraced in ribs of rock like the walls of a 
Provengal vineyard. A road, one called it, but only by courtesy, 
and in deference to its health-giving properties. For no vibrating 
machine could have been better designed to cure a morning 
liver; it was a triumph of massage. The Ford sprang nobly from 
crest to crest, falling painfully into pot-holes and swaying, but 
just righting itself, like a ship in a rough sea. The cold nose of 
the gun fell away and against my neck with each bump, amiably 
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reminding me of how perilous life really is. In any case, I hate 
fire-arms. 

Sometimes narrow earth aqueducts caught us a wild bump as 
we crossed them, tossing us to the ceiling and stalling the engine. 
But generally, after a hiccough, the car yielded to the driver’s 
curses and went mournfully forward to meet the next jolt. 

The soldier and Bahram seemed quite unconscious of the 
badness of the road. The excitement of setting olT filled them with 
such gaiety that they were oblivious of everything. They sang 
and laughed and quoted Saadi and Hafiz together and against 
one another. And when we stopped they called greetings to the 
villagers, demanding full accounts of themselves and of their day 
or week. The villagers seemed baffled by this, but willing to play 
back if it would please, and although sometimes they refused to 
give their names, as if to ward off any harm we might call down 
on them, very few seemed to resent the mocking voices and 
laughter which greeted their answers. One large party was 
assembling for the pilgrimage to Meshed. Bahram and the 
soldier were delighted, shouting blessings and good wishes in their 
usual ribald and frivolous tones. But some of the old men looked 
so shocked and disapproving at their levity that I was glad our 
engine consented to carry us quite quickly out of range. 

As we climbed, the country changed. We began to leave 
behind the choppy hills and cliff-capped, gravelly slopes; stately 
mountains began to appear, with long, sweeping wedges of rock 
running from head to foot and here and there small red outcrops 
of stone; and rounded hills like sand dunes. It was a different 
country with a different people. Our road led us through the 
golden fields stacked high with newly reaped corn. “Wild West” 
Bakhtiari boys in new-fangled slouch hats galloped about on 
glistening horses, their full black trousers hanging loosely round 
their legs. And far away across the plain we could see Dch Kord, 
a cluster of flat-roofed houses whose eaves cast horizontal 
shadows in neat little oblong stripes. Nearer the town we passed 
the threshing floors, where oxen walk round and round, drawing 
the miniature chariots which thresh the corn, while some woman 
or child sits somnolently on the seat. 

At the entrance to the town there is a round flower bed with 
six tall street lamps to embellish it. This is the proud sign of 
township, for Deh Kord has become Shahr Kord and all towns 
have street lamps. My exclamation of horror and disgust in 
English was delightfully received by the driver as admiration. 
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For even the most artistic of ancient races loves the ugliest of 
modern contrivances. 

As soon as we arrived, the soldier took charge of the party. 
Blithely hopeful as usual, he said we could easily get horses, and 
that everything was available in this new metropolis, which, 
nevertheless, presented an air of extraordinary squalor to our 
more critical eyes. Nor did Bahram seem to share the soldier’s 
enthusiasm. So while he hurried off to find us a house where we 
might rest, we waited gloomily. In a moment he returned and 
led us through a yard and garden to an Army house whose 
owner was away. With cries of praise and exclamations of admira¬ 
tion, he led us into a pleasant empty room whose floor was 
covered with a thick carpet. Its vaulted ceiling, white-washed 
walls with niches and the pointed windows made it seem like a 
chapel, but we soon threw down our bundles and made ourselves 
at home in spite of that. 

While the soldier went off'again to find horses and Bahram and 
R. went shopping, I kept guard over our things, resting in the 
cool of the room. But lying on the floor is not the best position 
for defending onself against flies. However much I might play 
a game of endurance with them, pretending they were too 
insignificant to bother me, in the end my frenzy was all the 
greater. I flung them off, throwing myself in all directions to 
drive them aweiy. But all that happened was that they whirled 
in a deafening buzz in the middle of the room for a moment, 
and settled again in a black cloak as soon as I relaxed. 

But my flappings must have been noisier than I realised, for 
the chubby-faced soldier from the next room peered round the 
door with an enquiring expression in his kindly little eyes. He 
immediately saw the trouble and rushed off to wash his palm 
leaf fan and bring it to me. Then he threw himself down on the 
carpet beside me and began asking questions, putting his face 
quite close to mine as if it would help him to make me understand 
what he said. After several false starts, for my Iranian would not 
rise to dialect, we began to clear up the situation: where he lived 
and what he did when not a soldier and why we were going to 
Bakhtiari. It puzzled him a good deal to think why we should 
leave such a beautiful place as Isfahan, but when he heard we 
were going to the Zardeh Kuh because it, too, was beautiful, 
he was entirely satisfied. In fact, we found everyone enthusiastic 
at this reason whenever we offered it. Having accepted our chief 
motive for going, he began to dilate on the marvellous shooting 
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to be had: the partridges and grouse and ibex, not to mention 
the bears and lions and leopards! What else he would have 
imagined was never revealed, for the foraging party now came 
back and he retired hastily to the next room, and I had no further 
tete-a-tete with him, for his place was firmly taken next time I was 
left alone by a genial Bakhtiari who was down selling horses. 

Our soldier returned looking so cheerful that we thought he 
must at least have secured a choice of horses. But the reverse 
was the case. Even when he had broken the news he did not seem 
in the least crestfallen, maintaining a lofty attitude towards mules 
and patronising Bahram for having found us some. But, for¬ 
tunately, we were beginning to realise the flimsy stulfhe built on, 
and we welcomed the news that wc could have mules, though 
they could not be ready before 7 p.m., for in harvest time animals 
are doubly difficult to come by. And we prepared to make a 
preliminary stage out of the town that night in the old caravan¬ 
ning manner, to be ready to start early in the morning. 

The day passed slowly in the buzz of flies. When it got cooler, 
we wandered about the town, seeing what little there was to see 
in the way of bazaars and mosques, for Shahr Kord, in spite of 
its new title, is little more than a swollen village, kept busy by 
the needs of a huge agricultural area. Whenever wc stopped, we 
acquired an audience who gathered at a little distance, shyly 
dispersing if wc stared back, but coming again to giggle covertly 
at our remarkable appearance. 

By the evening we were so ready to go that, long before the 
hour appointed for the mule-drivers to come, we had gathered 
our belongings together and moved back to the caravanserai. 
Our impatience to be off soon reached fever pitch. Messengers 
were sent along to hurry the muleteers, for at this stage we still 
believed in our powers of hurrying people up. But none of them 
could bring us any news, and when the stars began to come out, 
Bahram himself went along to see what he could do. After a long 
and ominous pause, he brought back the news that the deal was 
off. It was a sad blow to find that we had to spend the night in 
Shahr Kord, but the indefatigable Bahram had already found us 
other muleteers, who said they would be ready to start at midday 
next day. So we drew up an agreement this time, not to be fooled 
again, and our new muleteer, Mam Baghair, signed with the 
imprint of his thumb. 

Then, as though to console us, all the porters and the children 
of the caravanserai came to our assistance in moving back to the 
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officer’s house. The little boy loaded himself with the heaviest 
bundles he could find and the little girl put a weight I could 
hardly lift on her head, swinging off with it and as much else as 
she could carry, laughing at my protests that it was too heavy. 

“Why bother about mules when one has the inhabitants of 
Deh Kord to help one?” cried Bahrain, which seemed to be a 
crack alter their own hearts, for the laughter did not subside 
until it was renewed with the congratulations of the officer’s 
household on our quick return from the mountains. We described 
our experiences with graphic detail in response to their questions 
and everyone now joked at our expense. 

In spite of our disappointment, we passed a gay evening 
cooking omelettes and listening to the Bakhtiari’s tales of his 
prowess and of the prowess of the horse he had just sold for 500 
tomans, or about £62. How it could go like the wind and never 
tire, needing so little food and little water—it might have been 
a camel. But in a fit of expansivencss next day he admitted to 
Bahrain that he had only sold it for 120 tomans. These things 
are a matter of prestige, particularly when a real mountain- 
dweller finds himself in a town. He was a merry fellow with the 
gay, soft eyes we were to see so often among the Bakhtiari. He 
and Bahram did trials of strength and balance, like children at a 
Christmas party, and it was quite late before we set up our 
mosquito nets on the veranda and prepared to go to sleep. 

Next morning, when the Bakhtiari and I were left alone again, 
he came and sat down with the soldier’s gun in his lap. With 
pathetic tenderness, he fingered it and caressed it and spoke of 
the days when he still had a gun of his own. Then he emptied it, 
took it to pieces, put it together again, took aim and fired at an 
imaginary ibex silhouetted on the skyline of an imaginary mountain, 
watching where it fell in its imaginary run. Then he reloaded the 
gun with one last caress and put it back in the corner with a sigh. 

At midday, more punctually than we could possibly have 
hoped, the muleteers appeared, Mam Baghair and Javad, his 
brother, whose sunburnt faces and drawling voices so quickly 
became a part of our daily lives. They settled down to pass the 
time until it should be cool enough to start. Mam Baghair had 
brought his little boy with him and he sat down on the edge of 
the veranda with the child before him, so that he could con¬ 
veniently pick the nits from his shirt. This was evidently a mutu¬ 
ally delightful occupation and most of the afternoon was passed 
in it, until the yet more enthralling task of picking things from 
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the child’s head absorbed their attention. You might at first 
glance have thought that Mam Baghair was an exceptionally 
demonstrative father clutching the child’s head so tenderly to 
him. But if you had watched the neat deft flicks with which he 
whipped off the beasts and destroyed them, you would have 
realised that his devotion was of a more practical order. 

Inside the room we dozed the uneasy doze of those whose faces 
are black with flies. Then at last it was cool enough to be moving. 

Dark stories of the treachcrousncss of mules in Mesopotamia 
during the War sprang menacingly to my mind as we gathered 
our clothes together. How they kicked and bit and threw off their 
riders, viciously attacking them as they lay helpless on the 
ground. This picture of furiously lively animals immediately 
became so vivid in my mind that I made the big misiake of our 
trip and asked if there were a quiet mule: one which would be 
easy to ride and which would not take advantage of my lack 
of horsemanship. At the same time, Bahrain, who was visited by 
no such lack of self-confidence, asked for the liveliest, and the 
soldier quickly followed his example. Only those who have never 
ridden in mule trains before are so silly as to ask for a quiet mule. 
It was a tactical error which would completely have spoilt the 
trip for me if walking had not been so pleasant in the brilliant 
mountain air. For a quiet mule is no more quiet than the rest of 
the train. All are drilled to a stolid 2 h m.p.h., which muleteers 
seem to have discovered is the economic speed. Merely, he is a 
mule without self-respect, one who will never go first and who 
would rather walk with the pack animals than the ridden mules, 
happy only when his nose is in the ignominous shade of another 
mule’s tail. 

But I knew none of all this and was absurdly grateful for being 
given the laziest mule in the train, mounting him, nevertheless, 
rather nervously with the assistance of Mam Baghair and clinging 
to the enormous breadth of the pack saddle, which was re¬ 
assuringly stable compared with the picture still in my mind of 
mule-backs. 

We finally ambled slowly out of Deh Kord quite late in the 
afternoon, our mule bells tinkling and Mam Baghair chanting 
mournfully to himself through his large, enquiring nose, while 
Javad, his brother, led the front baggage animal. Perched rather 
uncertainly on top of a pack saddle with nothing but a cord round 
the beast’s nose to control it, we listened enviously to the long, 
scolding w r ail with which the muleteers admonished the mules, 
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but it did not come naturally to us and I soon acquired a stick 
and nicknamed my mule Bones for his laziness and complete 
indifference to being hit. But the soldier, who had announced 
that he was an excellent horseman, was having great trouble 
with his more lively beast, which took an instant dislike to him. 
He had to hand over his gun to Mam Baghair in order not to be 
thrown off, and the only member of the party who seemed in 
control of the situation was Bahram, who trotted ahead and 
wheeled his beast, making it turn and run and stop with dramatic 
effect, shouting to us at intervals to do as he did. 

But long before we had crossed the golden plain, Bahram was 
drooping with fatigue after his dashing display of horsemanship 
and both our companions had dropped behind to join Javad at 
his slow 22 m.p.h. R. and I at least had the satisfaction of being 
almost as fresh as when we started. 

Then for the last time we looked back on the wide plain with 
its streams of mules and donkeys bringing sheaves in to the 
threshing floors and waiting patiently to take away the grain 
and straw, before our way led us up a winding, grassy path 
between low, rounded, grassy hills. 

The blue mountains behind us darkened through magenta to 
black opal as the day fell, and we were still climbing to the top 
of the pass when darkness closed in on us. The optimism of the 
soldier never left him, however, and he assured us constantly that 
we were quite near a village, so, instead of camping where we 
were, we pressed on hopefully. But as time passed we began to 
discover that he knew nothing more about the road than we did, 
and was just talking like that because he always talked. If we asked 
a question, he gave us an answer. What, after all, could be more 
amiable? So we dismounted and walked, and the soldier, with 
his gun once more slung over his shoulder, told us terrifying 
stories in the dark of how 100 Iranian soldiers had been over¬ 
whelmed and slain at that very spot a few years ago in the days 
before the Bakhtiari had been disarmed. He shifted his gun 
comfortably to the other shoulder and laughed at the thought. 

“I am very brave, you see. I am never afraid!” he added 
modestly. 

But even the soldier’s optimism dwindled and all conversation 
petered out when we found ourselves climbing up a fresh rocky 
pass towards the stars. We were furious. No amount of encourage¬ 
ment nor promises that the village was near could console us any 
more, for we had been lured on under false pretences in the 
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darkness to stumble and fall over the stony ground without lights. 
Then as we came over the crest of the pass we suddenly heard 
the cheerful sound of rushing water. “It gladdens the heart!” 
the Iranians say, and with a cool draft in our mouths our anger 
vanished and we set off down the hill tow r ards the lights of the 
village of Chul Ghch. 

Outside the house of the headman we waited meekly while he 
and Mam Baghair discussed where we should camp, their brown 
faces caught in a pool of light. At this stage our faith in our 
companion was complete, and we were glad he should arrange 
everything when we were so exhausted. But no food was to be 
had, so we sadly ate some cake, cursing ourselves at last for 
having left everything in someone else’s hands and went to bed 
for the first time to the sound of our own mule bells. 

Black cats purred round our heads in the early morning, and 
when 1 awoke to the enquiring scrutiny of Javad and Mam 
Baghair who were already cooking tea, things seemed to be taking 
a turn for the better. The yard we were in was filthy, but there 
were trees and a stream rushing down from the mountains just 
beyond, so I wandered away with my toothbrush to wash. But 
privacy in an Iranian village is a rare treasure and I had to walk 
some way up the stream before finding cover by a bush. But 1 had 
hardly finished when an old woman joyfully discovered me. Her 
tattered dress revealed a worn old bosom and her gnarled hands 
fidgeted aimlessly with the full black trousers gathered in at the 
ankles. After preliminary salaams , she smiled ingratiatingly, if 
hideously, and prodded my clothes, running her fingers down the 
seams until she tickled me so irresistibly that I giggled. This she 
regarded as the best possible sign and invited me up to her house 
with delighted gestures of welcome. She spread a filthy carpet for 
me on a dirty mud floor and her friends all gathered round. They 
asked me if I had any children, but I explained 1 was travelling 
with my brother, which satisfied them. But they exclaimed at my 
brother making me wear short sleeves in a place where there were 
so many mosquitoes. It seemed to them incredibly mean of him. 
So I said I had medicine for that. And, with the optimism of one 
who still speaks a language haltingly, I tried elaborately to tell 
them that they ought to put gold fish in the pools to eat the 
mosquitoes’ eggs. At this there was a burst of laughter, quickly 
suppressed, and a pause, so that obviously they regarded me as a 
lunatic who must be humoured. Rallying quickly, they agreed 
blankly and politely with what I said, and hastily offered me 
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some tea. But I now excused myself, saying my brother had told 
me to return quickly, an excuse so natural in a country where 
most women do obey their men that, with expressions of regret, 
they led me down on to the path again, neither telling me they 
were ill or asking for medicine for their relations. And this was 
the only occasion on which I was not asked for medicines. 
Evidently my lunacy was too much for them. 

When I got back, the mules were being loaded with that slow 
deliberation to which wc became resigned after a few days, 
though now we still chafed and fumed, for across the valley the 
huge, worn mountains, herring-boned with ridges, were already 
losing all form and shadow, and sinking in a shapeless haze as 
the sun rose overhead. 

“Hurry! 55 we cried futilely to Mam Baghair. “Be quick! 55 

“Always hurry. Always move on, 55 he replied in the drawling, 
lamenting singsong which he kept for protests against our 
impatience. “Ta Ali /” 

We left the village on foot, too tender where we sat to balance 
ourselves again so soon on a bruising pack saddle. This, and our 
brisk pace, brought the inhabitants out on their roof tops to 
watch us pass. All the villages in the mountains are conveniently 
flat-roofed. Women and children in gaudy colours hurried out 
and old men rose from their work to see such extraordinary 
people. We were undoubtedly the event of the day. 

Long avenues of willows and poplars brought us in shade to 
our destination, the house of a Bakhtiati khan, on an eminence 
at the bend of the valley. With a soldier for our guide, we felt some 
diffidence in visiting a tribal family, so we waited with the mules 
at some distance from the house while Bahram went up to see them. 

Trees surrounded the house, which was built in the Swiss 
style. Mountains reminiscent of Grindelwald rose behind and 
the sound of birds and running water floated over to us as we 
waited. Roses lined the great square pool in front of the house 
and water lilies rested on the surface. Fruit trees and flowers 
spread out in all directions. And in the distance we caught our 
first view of snow mountains, a ripple of silver on the horizon. 

Our stay might have been the dismal failure we expected, but, 
luckily, our gay and dashing soldier, who had drunk water from 
a bog the night before, was taken ill in the course of the afternoon. 
Our delight was unmarred by any feeling for him, as we still 
regarded him as an almost subhuman encumbrance. We handed 
him a chlorodyne tablet and sent him to bed, thankful to be free. 
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We bathed under the trees in a blue-tiled Arabian Nights pool, 
with the clean spring water running deliciously and coolly over 
our limbs—water with the peculiar clear green taste of Eau 
d’Evian. 

Next morning we left early and rode along more shady avenues 
of willows between fields green with vegetables and rice. There 
seemed to be water everywhere as we gazed across the wide green 
valley, rising to gold on the hillsides, where ripe corn took the 
place of green crops. In its spaciousness and luxuriance, it 
reminded us of the upper Danube Basin. 

Bahram still rode ahead, trotting and hustling his mule just 
as before, but old Mam Baghair plodded steadily on at his own 
slow speed, simply echoing our remarks in drawling mockery 
when we tried to urge him on faster. And gradually we became 
reconciled to his pace. At the beginning of the day 1 had beaten 
Bones till my arm ached, but he understood the game too well 
for me. Occasionally lie stuttered forward a few steps at a 
bumpy trot, only to relapse again, when I stopped beating, into 
the Mam Baghair stroll. But generally he just grunted in remon¬ 
strance when I shouted at him or struck him, and continued to 
walk sedately onwards. And it had soon become clear whose 
spirit was being broken. After only three days, we were modestly 
riding at the back of the train—in the position, in fact, which he 
had selected for himself at the outset. And I sat passive, trying 
philosophically to appreciate the scenery more fully at Bones’ 
speed. All Mam Baghair would say was that I must not be hard 
on him, for he was only a child, a consolation which might have 
appealed to me on a two-year trip. 

However, the back of the train was the place for conversation. 
Mam Baghair picked up the thread where we had dropped in 
before. 

“ Khartum! Khanum! Give me a present for my little boy. The 
one who saw us off. Give me money.” 

I still could not believe that he was really asking baldly for 
cash, so I affected not to understand. And so we went on for 
some time. He reiterating his request, while I did the village idiot. 
But it cannot have been a very convincing representation, for he 
kept on returning to the attack, repeating even more nasally and 
drawlingly what he had said before. Then he shifted his ground, 
touching the lining of my coat as it lay across Bones’ back. 

“Silk?” he said. 

“Not silk. Imitation silk.” 
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“Crepe” he suggested knowledgeably. “A pretty coat. You 
don’t need it. Give it to me. I’m poor. I need it.” 

“/ need it,” I replied curtly. And for the moment he let the 
matter lie. 

The soldier by this time was again drooping in his saddle 
and pouring anathemas on our chlorodyne tablet, saying it had 
made him worse and that we must have done it on purpose. With 
genuine surprise, we assured him that we had acted for the best, 
not adding, as we might have done, that only opium smokers 
find chlorodyne useless. So Mam Baghair wore the gun slung 
easily over his shoulder, very much at home with it, and as 
happy to have one again, as if a lost limb had been restored 
to him. 

All along the road we met villagers, and of each we asked how 
far to Farzan. 

“No distance at all. You are there,” they replied. And we 
plodded on, watching the sun narrow the shadows round the 
trees till we left all trees behind us and the sunburnt road beat 
the heat in our faces. But Bahram never tired of asking how far, 
and no villager failed to give us the pleasing reply. Then at last 
we saw tombstones—great oblong blocks strewn carelessly over 
the side of the hill which rose in our way. The cemetery was 
uncared for and barren, but a cemetery, and cemeteries are 
always by villages. Farzan must be over the hill. 

A woman met us at the entrance to the village as we ambled 
down through the graveyard. She did not speak to us as we 
approached, but stood there quietly spinning the rough hunk of 
wool which she carried in her hand, twirling the coarse thread 
between her fingers, drawing out fresh wool deftly, almost per¬ 
petually with two hard fingers, only stopping when the hairs of 
the hunk became matted and would not flow freely through her 
quick hands, or when a new length of thread was ready to be 
wound on to the hanging bobbin. Her narrow black trousers 
protruded from her gay print over-dress, but did not cover her 
bare ankles or conceal her worn-out black leather shoes—those 
shoes which we afterwards learnt were the pride of her life 
because leather is scarce and in winter, when the snow comes over 
the first floor verandas, the woven-cotton shoes are very little use. 
Her head was covered by a blue cotton shawl fixed becomingly 
under the chin so that it outlined her worn oval face and drew 
our gaze to her soft eyes and wide, arched brows with their little 
tattoo mark on the forehead. 
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When we stopped near her, she greeted us gladly and her face 
lighted up with pleasure. 

“Salaam and welcome!” she cried with the politeness which 
we found even more among the Bakhtiaris than other villagers. 

“Have you eggs, mast , milk, butter!” we asked. 

“Yes. Everything,” she replied. “Come with me to my house.” 

But we demurred, for we had not intended to stop in Farzan, 
but press on and lunch in the shade of a tree beyond the village. 
However, we followed her down the narrow dusty alley to the 
central square, stopping at each person we met to make fresh 
enquiries about food. Obviously she disapproved of these checks 
and urged us forward every time with fresh promises and induce¬ 
ments gathering us gently in her wake with renewed determina¬ 
tion as we showed signs of slowing down or of turning aside. 
Gradually she piloted us on, waiting with politest impatience 
when we stopped at the village shop for fruit. 

“Only come to my house,” she implored. “I will sec that you 
have everything.” 

And at last, with rather bad grace, we gave way, asking all 
the time as we threaded our way with her between high, blank 
mud walls whether it was far, and receiving assurances with every 
step that really it was very near—in fact, that it was round the 
corner. So, before a fresh grumble could rise to our protesting 
lips, we were borne triumphantly up to the house and on to her 
veranda by steps which had almost crumbled away, leaving them 
broken and irregular and difficult to negotiate until one learnt 
which stones still held firm and which would yield beneath one’s 
foot if one trod on it. 

Her daughter came down to greet us, but when she found there 
was a soldier with us and that he was not her conscripted brother, 
she burst into uncontrollable sobs and had to retire hastily for 
the sake of hospitality and conceal how much our arrival had 
disappointed her. Her mother’s pride in us made up for any 
involuntary slight on the daughter’s part. Very quickly she spread 
a carpet on the mud floor of the veranda for us and with “ Bis - 
millah ,” invited us to sit down. Then she fetched her brazier and 
filled it with charcoal to cook our lunch, summoning a few select 
neighbours to run and buy us all we wanted. Then, when the 
pack mules appeared below, everyone fetched and carried, 
bringing us our belongings from the bundles on the ground and 
attending to our wants with great zest and enjoyment. Those 
who had helped seemed to have earned the right to stay and see 
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the fun. We sat on the carpet on one side of the brazier and they 
sat in an attentive row on the other, the woman spinning all the 
time, as English women might knit, and the children staring 
unswervingly and unblinkingly. 

Our hostess was very firm with those who had not earned the 
show, shoving them off with harsh words and clapping hands, 
and even shutting the ill-fitting veranda door on them, so that 
envious but illicit eyes from neighbouring roofs might not watch 
us too. Then wc began to eat, and an attentive silence showed the 
approval they all felt in having such a show before them. They did 
not stir until we had finished our melon, then they offered to wash 
up and the children were allowed to suck the melon rind we had 
left. We hoped their enthusiasm was because melons were not yet 
ripe in the mountains, and not because they were poor and 
hungry. 

When we lay down and slept with handkerchiefs over our faces 
to keep off' the flies, our hostess hustled away the children, only 
allowing their chosen elders to remain quietly there watching us, 
evidently a treat of the highest order. 

All this time the soldier, who had settled himself on his camp- 
bed in the bare mud inside the room, and summoned the village 
headman, was smoking opium and sleeping. At intervals a 
shadowy figure crept in and voices murmured for a moment, 
then silence, and the figure reappeared. As the afternoon wore on 
and we waited for him to wake up, we began to feel we must leave 
him. No European with such a fever would have thought of going 
on. However, when he woke up, he announced he would stay the 
night with the headman and catch us up in the morning. Our 
hearts bounded at the thought of shedding what we still regarded 
as such an encumbrance and, after great argument as to whether 
we would leave behind a mule for him, we began to pack. Mam 
Baghair, however, had allowed the mules to stray far out into the 
fields, so even when the soldier question was settled we still had 
to wait an hour befoire starting, chafing and cursing ourselves for 
having failed to keep everything under our own eyes. 

But the villagers were delighted at the delay, and our hostess, 
released at last from the restraints of hospitality, came near to me 
and asked for medicine: her headache, her eye ache, her in¬ 
digestion. And soon we were surrounded by feverish children, 
women with sore eyes, men with balloon stomachs, babies with 
consumption, all imploring us to help them. Each of us had our 
circle, but we could only hand out quinine and advise cold 
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tea for sore eyes. Bahram was enjoying himself most with a 
remedy for rheumatism, which he was soon spreading through 
all the villages of this region. 

44 Rub the pain with salt and water and bandage with a piece 
of flannel ‘hot from the sun.’ 55 Unhampered by halting words 
and inability to understand, he described the whole process 
graphically and fantastically, gesticulating and going through 
each motion elaborately and impressively, his eyes fixed on those 
of the patient, so that they too were drawn hypnotically into the 
pantomime and the two of them stood rubbing and sunning and 
bandaging with phantom efficiency and the villagers’ eyes grew 
round with credulity and gratitude. 

Our circle were much more elementary and crude, and when 
a child with jaundice was brought to us, wc were defeated. Not so 
Bahram, when we called him over. Once more he fixed miracle- 
working eyes on those of the victim. 

“Go down to the stream and catch some very small fish,” he 
said in his most mysterious manner. “Catch them and eat them 
without cooking them.” Dramatically he picked up the imaginary 
fish, put them on his tongue and swallowed. “If you swallow them 
whole, you will be cured.” 

“Ins hall ah!” said its mother and the child was led away, the 
light of faith in their eyes and a murmur of approval on the lips 
of the onlookers. 

Compared with all this, merely to administer quinine seemed 
a platitude, but we knew no better and we lacked words to do 
more than impress on the indigestions by bare repetition the 
virtues of drinking very hot water each night before going to bed. 

When at last Mam Baghair had finished loading, we left the 
village amid murmurs of gratitude and praises of the Almighty; 
“ Mashallahs ,” “ Inshallahs ,” “ Barikallahs” and “La Allah il Allahs ” 
followed us as we vanished from sight. 

Mam Baghair and I had a slight altercation over the remains 
of the bread. “Give it to the poor,” he said. 

“What if we don’t each Baba Haidar to-night. We shall need 
it?” I replied ridiculously, for it was obvious that Farzan was 
pitifully poor and that we had nuts always between us and 
hunger. However, I won and we carried the dried and hardening 
crusts for days before he would allow me to throw them away. 
But his efforts to make me give things away were so perpetual 
that I automatically resisted. Besides, in the course of the packing 
he had singled out a fresh object for admiration, with the usual 
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deduction that we were so rich we did not need it and that he was 
so poor it would be incredibly useful to him. This time it was one 
of the big green waterproof sacks in which we packed our bedding. 
And as I still had found no counter-attack, we wrangled aimlessly 
for some time before he would give it up. 

Farzan was quite a big village where we had been able to buy 
rope to make stirrups for our pack saddles. The narrow street was 
crowded with bronzed, wild-looking men, as we walked out 
through it, whose present-day wildness seemed to stop at appear¬ 
ance. Deprived of their guns, they sat about laughing and 
talking, whereas they would formerly have been out hunting and 
foraging. Along the road beyond it, we suddenly noticed that no 
mules were in sight. So much for leaving Mam Baghair to finish 
off alone! We passed the time of day with the men in the fields. 

“How far to Baba Haidar?” 

“You won’t be there till midnight!” cried one, the only 
pessimist we met. 

“You’ll be there at sundown,” said another, and for once we 
were told what proved correct. 

Then at last Mam Baghair hove in sight with his train, like 
some brown caterpillar creeping imperceptibly towards us. 

The valley narrowed as we went. Up on the hillside, corn, 
irrigated by upper channels of water, was ripe and golden. 
Above that, sheep and goats grazed on stubbly grass until, higher 
still even, they could find nothing on the barren mountainside. 
But down in the valley green vetch and clover was being cut, and 
all the evening we walked in the delicious scent of new-mown 
hay, a scent we had never expected to meet at all in Iran. And 
our eyes wandered from the green to the gold and over the 
herring-boned mountains, as harsh and grateful as the draperies 
of an El Greco painting, their worn surface showing like rough 
canvas through the paint; the gaunt, barren mountains glowing 
heather red where red earth concealed the bare, pale rock; and 
the shade of the valley. 

Then horsemen came riding down towards us, a party of 
Bakhtiari tribesmen escorting their Khan on a visit to the 
Governor at Chiga Khor. Silhouetted fantastically against the 
sunlight in their wide slouch hats and flowing, skirt-like trousers, 
their lovely horses curvetting and prancing, they seemed like a 
symbol of the country we were going to. Too perfect to be real. 
And as they drew near we saw that they held bunches of grapes 
in their hands. A whole troupe of Bacchuses come suddenly to 
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life in this valley of luxuriance and fertility. When they held out 
a bunch to me, the feeling of their phantom unreality was so 
strong that I almost let them pass, only collecting myself just in 
time to call out to Mam Baghair behind me to take them for me. 
For who could refuse golden grapes, glowing in the light of the 
setting sun. Then they echoed the thanks which I called to them 
as they rode off, as a mountain or cave might echo your words, 
and the spell closed round them again as they disappeared from 
our sight. But the grapes were real enough, whether or not with 
a spell to lead us to destruction. 

It was almost dark when we wound our green way up to Baba 
Haidar, with Mam Baghair cursing and swearing at the mules for 
straying into the luscious fields all round them. We left him at the 
spring and went in search of the headman for permission to camp 
in the house of the Khan. But travellers after sunset in this wild 
country are treated with reserve, and no one spoke to us as we 
entered Baba Haidar. We had already asked the way twice of 
the few people in the dim streets before someone volunteered to 
guide us there. And it was lucky they did, for darkness was 
deepening and the light of the stars could hardly help us in a 
narrow-walled alley where streams ran down the middle or 
crossed it invisibly without any warning. A light ahead showed 
a group of men admiring the new carcase of a sheep. As we 
passed, conversation broke off to be resumed with murmurs of 
“Ferangi ” in honour of Bahram’s topee! It was a tortuous town, 
far bigger than we had realised, and it sprawled mysteriously 
down the hillside in the darkness. At last, when we were beginning 
to wonder if it were not a plot to destroy us after all, we stopped 
at a tall, arched doorway. Inside was a yard, and some sort of 
sheep inspection seemed to be going on. Voices discussed and a 
husky voice ordered, like the voice of some supernatural being 
commanding its slaves with a sigh. Our guide went in and we sat 
down on the stone seats at the side of the door and listened for 
some time, wondering uneasily what effect on the phantom voice 
our presence would have. 

Then a huge figure shot suddenly out of the door, an eminently 
human figure, though travelling with more speed than seemed 
wise for one of that bulk. But the Kat Khoda was under control 
after all, and turned as he reached the street and greeted us. 
Salaams and enquiries after health were exchanged and developed 
and embellished and repeated before the husky voice broke off 
into fresh protestations of service and we asked where we might 
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camp. With renewed offers of service, the great figure, looking 
oddly Chelsea in its wide Bohemian hat and looser, fuller clothes 
than were usual even for Bakhtiari, threw back its head and 
shouted in stentorian husky tones for Ali Khan, Hassan Khan, 
Ali Akbar, and obedient forms appeared hurrying through the 
darkness towards us. Then someone held a match to the Kat 
Khoda’s cigarette and a massive face was revealed for a moment, 
with heavy eyes underlined by huge bags, drooping, long 
moustaches, lined cheeks and lank black hair, left long behind 
the ears in spite of all the Government decrees to bring in modern 
fashions in hairdressing. A curious face to see out here among 
wild, fit, outdoor men—almost a debauched face, or perhaps 
only the face of a sick man. But instantly, at his command, dark 
forms hurried off to buy us eggs and milk and bread, and we were 
led swiftly back by our now friendly guide, stumbling as we tried 
to keep up with the pace of one who knew each dip and pitfall. 

Even by the starlight we could see that the terrace of the Khan’s 
house was at the head of the valley, with a view away beyond our 
starting-point for forty miles to the south-east. The rooms on the 
terrace were thrown open to us. 

Here a new figure dominated the scene. The tall and brawny 
guardian of the house stepped forward to greet us, magnificent 
in loose black trousers. Instantly he took command. 

The narrowness of the ring of light round the storm lamp 
made it unsafe for us to leave our things on the terrace, he said. 
We must put everything inside in a room we could shut. “For 
there are Lurs!” (The neighbouring tribes!) Mysterious scoun¬ 
drels of extraordinary skill and cunning grew suddenly round the 
name of Lur in our minds, and obediently we put everything 
inside. And the soft-eyed, laughing faces of the Bakhtiaris who 
came and went bringing us food and charcoal became strangely 
dear and comforting to us. We gazed out into the darkness with 
misgiving and gathered closely round the little charcoal brazier 
they gave us to cook our eggs. 

This brazier seemed the heart of primitiveness and security 
with its blazing burden of burning charcoal in the fanning wind: 
the symbol of home life and the one stable point in a nomadic life. 
Yet as we looked at it and became familiar with its neat, square 
shape and efficiently braced legs, some chord from long ago 
seemed slowly to be struck in our minds. Surely this smoke- 
blackened surface must once have been white; surely those 
curious, cabalistic signs so faultlessly beaten into the metal could 
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only read B.P., the true sign of the pctrol-can era in Iranian 
art. Yet even then, as we looked at it, in certainty of its origin, 
it needed a conscious effort to divorce it Irom its village home and 
make our minds remember that it had not always been a native 
utensil, found and fashioned in the wilds. 

Our guardian squatted near us, watching our cooking pre¬ 
parations with more detachment than we had become used to 
and talking idly and longingly of the old days: days when the 
Khan lived in his house with its fortress a ttached, instead of being 
in exile in Tehran in the hands of townspeople and deprived of 
the gay mountain life. Days when four armed men could hardly 
hope to make their way up as far as Baba Haidar. When children 
learnt to shoot and ride, instead of softening into town-dwellers 
and scholars. When life was spacious and the Baklitiari w r ere on 
top. The other men drew' near as we talked, squatting on the rug 
we had spread and grunting in agreement with what the guardian 
said. 

‘'But even now, though we have to hide them,” one man broke 
out, “we have guns in the mountains. There is no ammunition, 
but we still have guns. And even now when the Iranians come up 
here, they cannot do what they like. Only a fortnight ago, when 
they came to take the census, we beat them about with our big 
sticks so that none of them went home whole! Some had their 
heads broken open and some their arms and legs wounded and 
broken. But they were all punished.” 

A murmur of assent followed this anecdote. Evidently the 
dust-up had been most enjoyable and satisfactory, and, though 
one must allow several pinches of salt for the growth of* a tale in 
a fortnight, what they said seemed full of happy recollections. 
The subduing of a powerful mountain tribe is a slow business, 
even for a dictator, and the strong clan feeling of the Bakh- 
tiari springs to renewed life each time they have a successful 
encounter with the Government. But those w r ho used to know 
them in the old days already find them a changed people. No 
longer can they bring their beloved guns with them when they 
come to hospital and keep them within reach under the bed, or 
even under their pillows. And, unarmed, they feel dispirited. 

When we had finished eating, the guardian gathered up the 
remains into the room and closed all the doors against the Lurs. 
And we laid down our bedding on the terrace to sleep. 

Before we left in the morning, the guardian appeared with 
a yard of blue-spotted cotton material. “For the child,” he said, 
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and I duly admired it. But it was some time before I realised he 
wanted me to cut out a dress for his baby. I was horrified, for I 
had never made anything for a child before, and 1 knew we 
should be coming back through Baba Haidar in four days’ time— 
just long enough for them to make it up and find it wrong. How¬ 
ever, omniscience had been thrust upon us before and we w^ere 
getting used to it. I found my scissors and measured the baby as 
efficiently as I could. “Babies are so deceptive!” Some lament 
from the lips of a friend rose opportunely to my mind. “They 
look so small and are so fat!” I added a chunk all round to my 
measurements and put my trust in the Lord as I cut into the 
bright new stuff' while the mother stood by to watch. Luckily 
the armholes matched the sleeves and with every show of con¬ 
fidence I gathered up the pieces and handed them back to the 
mother with instructions for making. She was delighted. Not for 
long, I thought, but smiled and patted the child. One might as 
well keep up the farce for as long as possible, and we left the 
scene with as much speed as we could manage. 

The valley rises steadily from Baba Haidar. And the river bed 
becomes a narrow ravine from which all cultivation gradually 
disappears as you rise to country where the springs are dry in 
August. Jagged spurs of mountain, banked high with earth like 
celery beds, run out to cleave the valley as it winds and climbs 
and flattens before losing itself at last in a rounded, grassy pass. 

Under a flawless, turquoise sky, we walked ahead of the mules, 
swinging up the hill easily in such clear, exhilarating air, a cool 
breeze sweeping up behind us. Only the soldier, in a stupor of 
fever, clung sadly to his saddle and prayed for the evening to 
come. 

On the crest of the pass were the graves of two khans; one with 
a lion looking west towards Mecca to show how brave he had 
been, and a dagger, a sword and a pistol carved on its side; the 
other a. plain slab of stone with carved galloping horses all round 
it to show his excellent horsemanship. What a view for the ghosts 
if they haunt the grave! On one side the valley of Junaqun, 
Bakhtiari country; on the other, the land of the Lurs. The same 
bare, golden mountains, infertile except in their valleys, and the 
same fields of corn with the peasants standing reaping in rows, 
swinging and singing in time with their hands. But on our left 
was a new kind of mountain, high and black and veined with 
green where the snow streams flowed in summer. Small patches of 
snow still glistened in high crevices, and the foothills were covered 
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with small, squat shrubs. And away ahead of us, beyond the 
ranges of misty mountains, we at last saw the snow-covered 
Zardeh Kuh, a brilliant, shining line which called to us and 
eluded us for three days more. 

Seeing your goal is a moment of excitement and of vivid 
disappointment. There it is, the tiling you have looked forward 
to, as limited and limiting as life. A term is put to your travels. 
That fine, spacious feeling of travelling into an unknown country 
vanishes with the moment. Everything becomes cut and dried 
and inevitable. Anticipation lies curbed within the limits of what 
you know, shut in and circumscribed by your goal, no longer to 
soar wildly into the fantastic unknown. 

While we stood and looked and admired, the soldier subsided 
on the flat tombstone like one preparing to die, only sitting up 
when a khan rode down on a gaily saddled horse and we asked 
him how far to Pir Gerdu. 

“You’ll be there in two hours,” he said, but he must have 
been counting the time for a horse, not a mule train. Four hours 
would have been nearer the mark. 

When we were ready to go on, the soldier also remounted, 
the image of death, but uncomplaining. Nothing would hold him 
back, and our admiration grew for his courage with each hour 
that he clung to the saddle. Whether duty carried him forward 
or a dislike of being stranded alone, we never discovered. 

Bahram, however, was in his best form, calling greetings to the 
peasants in the fields. “How is your health? The blessings of Allah 
upon you. Peace be on you. How far to Pir Gerdu? How far to 
Pir Gerdu?” 

“Only one farsakh and a spring is near.” 

But once more we rode on hour after hour and as the sun 
became more burning our questions became more pressing. 

“Oh! It’s a Luri farsakh and a Luri spring, too. There will be 
no water for three hours and we have had no food,” cried Mam 
Baghair, as though it were all our fault and he had felt no 
obligation to warn us that Lurs lie as well as steal. 

So we dismounted amid grumbles from Mam Baghair and 
Javad, who said they never got any food and never got any rest 
and, if we were not always stopping, we were always going on. 
This seemed fairly comprehensive, so we sat by a stream and the 
soldier threw himself once more on the ground. But we hurried 
with our lunch, for Bahram was anxious to get in early for the 
great ceremony of making a pilau —not strictly a camping dish, 
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as it requires four hours to make, but we had not so far cooked 
any rice, and Bahram was becoming restive. Besides which, the 
place where we sat was without shade and the sun was beating 
down on our faces. 

It was evening when we came to Pir Gerdu, the Ancient 
Walnut Tree. A group of women, with a weaving loom in their 
midst, were gathered in the shade of some wallows as we entered 
the village. A rich red-and-bluc wool check was being woven 
by a girl squatting at the end. We spoke to a tall, fine-featured 
woman with shrewd eyes and an air of authority. She 
immediately bade us welcome and told us we might camp by the 
source of the spring. Her self-assured manner, so unlike the 
uncertain diffidence of uneducated women in the towns, and her 
alert eye reminded us less of an Iranian woman than of 
those Bretonne fisherwomen who have to fend for themselves for 
half the year and look after their husbands when they come home 
from the sea. 

Armed with her advice, or perhaps permission—we hardly 
knew quite which—we made our way up the stream to camp on 
the narrow terrace between the Imam Zadeh and the spring. 
Bahram, who had been talking all day about the pilau , 
immediately set to work. In a very short time, assistants had been 
mobilised, the little shop ransacked, children sent hither and 
thither, charcoal called for, oil called for, chickens called for, 
bread, butter, cheese, eggs. Each welcomed as it arrived with an 
appreciative “ Barik , Allah! Alhamdullallah /” In vain we tried to 
help, but the old school spirit of co-operation in a camp has 
hardly filtered through to Iran. “Even with my scouts, I do it all,” 
Bahram said firmly. “I like it.” 

“It’s so much slower,” we pleaded. 

“Well, you light the fire,” he replied, wiien already a fine 
fire was burning, and we gave it up in despair. R. was grateful 
for being allowed to rest in the shade, but I sat and fidgeted while 
hunger gnawed. 

A menial from the shop with dark eyes and a sharp expression 
was allowed to knife the chickens in the surrounding graveyard 
and help to pluck them. Then even he was made to stand and 
watch while Bahram deftly fried the birds and boiled them for 
hours in rice with a skill which surprised us. Perhaps it surprised 
him too, for, four hours later, as we at last sat eating, he revealed 
that he had never before made a pilau. A feeling of having been 
fooled was quickly overcome by the perfection of what he had 
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cooked. And we were forced to admit that even if Iranians did 
mislead you about what they could do, their ingenuity saved 
them in the end. 

Then our skivvy from the shop tried to arrange for a guardian 
with us for the night. For only 2 tomans, he assured us, he could 
find us a friend to look after us. And in a Luri village it was a 
necessity. More pride than shame sounded in his voice as he 
mentioned the thieving of his people. The handsome, straight- 
browed faces around us, with their sharp, shrewd expressions, 
prevented our doubting what he said, but to license a guardian 
with equally sharp almond eyes, giving him unrivalled chances 
of cleaning up our baggage while we slept, seemed hardly worth 
the cost. So, politely and firmly, we refused the services of all his 
friends and withdrew to the veranda of the shrine. He watched 
us with an interest which we did not altogether enjoy, thinking 
that perhaps he would feel it a point of honour to make good what 
he had told us about stealing. However, we could not turn away 
his help when he showed us how, through a hole in the wall, we 
might be robbed from one side, whereas if we put our things on 
the other side they would be quite safe. Doubtfully, we moved 
everything across, wishing that Mam Baghair had not seen fit 
to pasture the mules at the other end of the village, leaving us 
unguarded. Then we spread out our bedding so that a thief must 
step across us and hoped that the graves we slept on would 
frighten the Lurs in the darkness. For our menial had expressed 
horror at our sleeping in a place where there must certainly be 
ghouls, and departed with every kind of invocation of Allah, 
in spite of our laughing at his superstitions. 

We put out the lamp and closed our eyes and all was still. As 
I dozed off' a tenth sense roused me to find a dark form rising by 
my head. Shuddering unashamedly with fright, I hardly had time 
to think when it uttered a blood-curdling howl, and a huge 
black cat started back as I moved. Another leapt from the 
shadows to join it. It was some time before our shooing and clap¬ 
ping and stones drove them off and I had calmed myself enough 
to lie still. The sound of rushing water and the dropping of leaves 
and twigs from the great walnut tree in front grew in waves in 
my ears, and the stealthy footfall of a man by the spring so 
startled me that I cried out and he vanished. Now I could feel 
the ghouls. Strange stories of sleeping graveyards became true. 
All rtiy contempt for the Lurs faded. Shadows moved. I saw new 
shadows. In vain I closed my eyes. With my bed across the 
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entrance to the veranda, I felt more exposed than the others, 
and with each twig that fell I sat up seeing robbers and ghosts. 
Until a dog wandering about in search of chicken remains 
brought cold sweat to my brow and at last I felt shame. 

It is the fashion to belittle the advantages of shame, to talk of 
inhibitions and repressions. But shame gives you courage. A false 
courage, perhaps. But, armed with it, I drew up the bedclothes 
and slept. 

We were woken before sunrise by the flocks of sheep and goats 
streaming down to the spring to drink before going out on to their 
pastures for the day. It was a relief to find the night was over and 
that nothing had been stolen. But R.’s eyelids and mine were so 
swollen with sunburn that we could not see the ground, in spite 
of applications of Tannefaz. The brilliance of the morning made 
us long to be off before the heat should come, and we gathered 
up our beds and food with feverish speed. 

But in Iran you must learn not to plan to hurry your departure 
or to try to do things too quickly. We learnt that in the end, but 
had not then. So we raged at Mam Baghair when he appeared 
without the mules, saying they had strayed far away—in fact, 
that he did not quite know where they were* but that Javad was 
looking for them. Each in turn, R. and I remonstrated with him, 
coaxed him, scolded him, commanded him. Even Bahram was 
apathetic, it seemed to us, in our zeal to snatch the cool of the 
day. It was all we could do not to round on him for not backing us 
up. And Mam Baghair just sat humming a little tune with his 
vaguest expression fixed firmly on his amiable face, affecting not 
to hear us. Then suddenly he noticed that the bed of the soldier 
had not yet been brought from the house of the headman. With 
obvious enjoyment, he turned the tables. 

“What use is it to fetch the mules,” he asked, “when you are 
not ready? The mules are waiting with Javad. You are keeping 
Javad waiting. You are never ready. I am always kept waiting. 
How can I load the mules when you are not ready?” 

Furiously—quite absurdly furiously, but the sun was rising 
high on our burning skins—we cut short his triumphant singsong 
drawl. 

“You can only load one mule at a time,” we said severely. 
“Go and find Javad.” And at last he went off to hurry things up. 

Then the altercations between Bahram and the Kat Khoda 
over the bill for our food began to rise and gain strength. In this 
village where ten years ago there was no village they were more 
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sharks than in a large town with a double tourist season. Being 
settled in houses must be bad for the Luri character, for there was 
a lack of artistic feeling in the way they robbed us quite unworthy 
of a race of thieves. The argument raged and swelled while we 
dressed a gash on the hand of a man brought in by Mam Baghair, 
and painted it with iodine. Only after we had handed out more 
aspirin and quinine and quantities of advice did we notice a lull. 
A compromise by which we were once more fleeced had been 
reached and we were ready to start. Even the mules were ready. 

Old hands at the game had warned us that it took two hours 
to get clear of camp in the morning. We had not believed them 
any more than we had believed that mules would not travel more 
than 2?, m.p.h. But at last we were beginning to find it out. Our 
wrath had evaporated and we found ourselves weary at the 
beginning of the day with the effort of beginning. We were forced 
to admit ourselves powerless, and it was with a sense of relief 
that we relaxed into Iran and gave ourselves up to enjoying the 
very slowness. 

Walking ahead, we were soon overtaken by the Kat Khoda 
as we dropped down the rough path towards the green valley 
of the Zayendah Rud. No memory of the battle over our bill 
seemed to linger in his mind. On the contrary, he seemed buoyed 
up by joie de vivre and friendliness towards us, which confirmed 
our conviction that we had been robbed even more outrageously 
than usual, though, in fairness, one must add that Iranians do 
not harbour ill-will after a quarrel. An unpleasantness over is an 
unpleasantness forgotten. He talked of the beauties of the 
countryside and what fun it had been when every man had a 
gun. How the smallest rocks would hide a man and no traveller’s 
life was safe. He evidently felt that we were being defrauded of 
our rightful share of excitement. 

“You see that rock?” he said, pointing to the small one we 
were passing. “Even that would make a sufficient hiding place!” 

The soldier also rode up and we all mounted our mules to cross 
the crystal waters of the Zendeh Rud. Bones lingered as usual, 
unable to resist the luscious grass and glad to cool his nose in the 
rushing river. My resolution not to beat him broke down once 
more. Even so, it was not until Mam Baghair had prodded him 
that he could be lured away. 

But the morning seemed fated to be chequered, for as we 
approached some of the new Government-built houses in which 
the tribes are being settled, the soldier felt the need of doogh> the 
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butter-milk which you can get all over Iran and which is sup¬ 
posed to be safe to drink. We all drank from the tin-plated copper 
bowl, but Mam Baghair grew thirsty with drinking and more had 
to be fetched while we waited with ever-increasing impatience. 

The way became hot, in spite of the ice-cold rivers with their 
purple-flowered banks and brilliant green valleys. As the sun rose, 
we swathed our heads and pressed* on up the rolling pasture-land 
hills, where camels grazed in herds and horses ran wild with 
their young. Once more the snow hills were hidden from us by 
shimmering gold-brown mountains, where even goats could 
hardly find enough pasture, then once more we came out on 
higher ground, where cool breezes iced the moisture on our fore¬ 
heads and mountain shrubs with gaudy scarlet berries lined the 
path. 

All about us the long, rolling hills spread away to the burning 
mountains. With each new wave we crossed, fresh waves grew up 
before us. The sun climbed high and Bahram wore an air of 
gloom. Then Mam Baghair called up to Javad, who was leading 
the train. They stopped and looked about them. 

“Which way?” we asked futilely, for obviously they were in 
doubt. 

“We don’t really know,” they drawled. “We’ve never been to 
Sar Cheshme before.” 

So much for native muleteers, we thought, and turned with 
confidence to the soldier, our authorised guide, sent specially to 
lead the way. 

“I’ve never been before,” he said. 

Bahram’s gloom deepened, and we all stood looking foolish 
until we spied a nomad tent away to our left. 

Turning our faces into the breeze, we found a tribeswoman 
alone with her dog, tending the sheep on the hill. She laughed at 
our being lost so near her home and directed us down to the 
valley of Cham-i-Dar, where we could rest in the house during 
the heat of the afternoon. We scrambled down, following the 
precipitous path she showed us, while she shouted her instructions 
for hospitality with the full blast of mountain lungs to the people 
waiting to receive us far below. 

Thankfully we entered the shade of the little veranda and 
threw ourselves down on the carpet they spread with “ Bismillah! 
Bismillah /” Cold doogh and mast and butter and cheese were 
brought in. A huge roll of bedding was placed behind us and a 
soft cushion. Cucumbers were produced and we reclined in 
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coolness and luxury while the heat of the day passed. These 
people were so poor, yet were giving us all they had with a grace 
and hospitality which reversed our first idea of the Lurs. They 
gathered round and watched us while we ate and slept in their 
midst. 

The headman, though a fine, well-built man, asked for 
medicine for his rheumatism and neuralgia. Living in one place 
all the year was so difficult, he said, compared with the old ways 
of yearly migrations. In winter snow covered the roof tops and 
life was very hard. We murmured sympathetically, leaving 
Bahram to say his piece about salt water and hot flannel. But he 
was too tired. So the soldier, who was beginning to feel his old 
garrulous self, filled the breach by presenting all that was left of 
his Epsom salts. And they all came out to see us ride away across 
the green turf and the river lined with purple mint. 

Over a rounded hill we came on a wide pasture plain. A 
khan fell in with us as we rode, guiding us back on to the track 
from which we had strayed in the morning. Then we noticed 
that he was eyeing us and our retinue. 

“Where are your servants?” he soon asked reproachfully and 
a little suspiciously, as though he felt we were letting down the 
side and stamping ourselves as eccentric. We pointed to Bahram 
and the soldier and Mam Baghair and Javad. Surely seven mules 
and four servants were enough. But I think he doubted what we 
said, for he again looked at them and then at us with the scornful 
look we had found in the eyes of others who had met us on foot, 
no matter whether they saw we had mules to ride or not. The 
mere fact of being on foot was enopgh. It lowered our prestige. 
So too the khan. He felt we were odd. An unknown quantity. 
But as we parted, the usual amiable flow of farewells and bene¬ 
dictions streamed from us all until we passed out of earshot. 

As we rounded the spur we looked across green cornfields to 
a red hill glowing warmly in the yellow evening light, and above 
it to the snow mountains, more real and vivid than the hills very 
near us, but always eluding us behind fresh ranges as we ad¬ 
vanced. There on our left, too, was the gap in the mountains by 
which Shah Abbas, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, had tried to 
unite the waters of the Karun with the Zendeh Rud for the benefit 
of Isfahan. And there was the village of Kar Konan, still named 
after the days when work was in full swing there. 

“Ah!” cried Bahram and the soldier simultaneously. “We 
can spend the night at Kar Konan. How convenient!” 
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But R. and I did not join them in their enthusiasm, for all day 
we had been planning to reach the Karun Valley that night and 
sleep there in the open. We did not immediately contradict them, 
for it was getting late and we were afraid that the need to get 
food might force us to give way to them. But this, though wc 
hardly realised it, marked the beginning of a split which was to 
divide us more and more into two irreconcilable parties; those 
who wanted to stay in villages; those who wanted to enjoy the 
open. 

So we gathered round the spring at the village and began our 
enquiries for food. 

“There is none,” they said curtly. “But you can sleep here.” 

Bahram and the soldier thought this an excellent suggestion, 
but we looked at the dirt and the evil faces around us and our 
determination to press on grew from a mere germ to a virulent 
disease, or so it must have seemed to them and to Mam Baghair, 
when they at last grasped our plan. Longingly they looked at the 
filthy village with its semblance of town civilisation and at its 
cut-throat inhabitants, who at least would provide companion¬ 
ship in these empty open spaces. But they gave way before us, 
Bahram, his all-day gloom settling in a cloak on him, and the 
soldier looking as if he had suspected us of this sort of thing all 
the time. But Mam Baghair, when once he had had his singsong 
lament about “Going on! Always going on!” and Javad had 
watered the mules, cheerfully led the way up the rough slope of 
the Kuh-i-Rang Pass, whose black tulip-coloured mountains 
rose on each side of us. 

We climbed on up amid the tantalising chuckling of partridges, 
which got up invitingly in our path every few moments, and 
made us long for a gun to increase our small supply of food. All 
the way up the hillside we could hear them, laughing at us from 
behind little gorse-like, blue-green shrubs, which covered the 
ground. For game is multiplying all over the mountains now that 
the tribes are disarmed. Even bears come down near the villages. 

Long* cool shadows had flowed down the hill and enveloped 
us as we climbed, but we overtook the sun on the pass, emerging 
suddenly from shadow to sunlight with a view spread before us of 
glistening snow peaks and dark purple mountains. Below us was 
a green valley, the green of rich smooth turf, and winding its way 
down the middle was an arm of the Karun River with the blue 
of the sky in its waters. 

We went on down the path with our eyes on the changing 
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mountains, but we soon found that no one knew the way. Once 
more we were lost, this time with no tribal tent in sight. Mam Bag- 
hair treated the problem with godlike detachment, simply looking 
vague and uninterested when we asked which was the source of 
the Karun, our goal. The soldier and Bahram joined in our 
argument over a map which always seemed to avoid committing 
itself when we wanted exact information. And the sun chose this 
moment to set. 

We were lost, and in half an hour it would be dark. Viewed 
like that, we found our position quite exciting, but. really, there 
was not much time to stand there and enjoy the moment. So, 
deciding to leave the path, we drove straight down the mountain¬ 
side into the valley with its water and good camping ground, 
leaving Javad to cut scrub for a fire. 

All our latent Boy Scout and Girl Guide instincts sprang into 
life. Even the soldier was induced to help build the fire and fetch 
fuel. Only Bahram, who seemed to have exhausted all his energy 
in his one tremendous pilau the night before, lay back while we 
worked, lost in hate of the strange loneliness and silence of the 
place. 

And before the last pink-tipped peak had faded to grey, our 
beds were ready spread on the grass, and we were sitting by the 
fire opposite Mam Baghair and Javad, their little black kettle 
of tea already stewing a fresh brew in the flames and our rice 
slowly warming. We had even administered two tablespoonfuls 
of castor oil (the maximum dose) to Javad and put iodine on 
Mam Baghair’s hand. 

As darkness deepened, we began to see that the valley was 
more populated than we had supposed. Shepherd’s fires on the 
mountain-sides flickered and flared up as dry brush was thrown 
on them. We counted five of them dotted about in the night, one 
so high up that at first it looked like another brilliant star. 

But it was damp and cold and we were tired, so we soon went 
to bed, piling on clothes to keep ourselves warm. It was pleasant 
to shut out the air. But we had hardly settled down before the 
reproachful voice of Mam Baghair rang out to rouse me, whom 
he was adopting as his personal slave. 

“ Khartum! Khanum! How can I look after so many small things? 
Everything is left all over the ground. What is the use of that? 
Get up and collect everything. Put it all in one sack. There are 
thieves. How can I sleep on so many things? I must watch.” 

“Blast the thieves!” thought R. and I as we got up. Anyway, 
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thieves in such a place, beneath such stars! It seemed absurd. 
But as we got back into the warmth of our beds, we began to see 
the reasonableness of what he said, and were grateful for his 
chivvying in a reluctant kind of way. He was careful of our things 
and honest, in spite of his endless efforts to make us give him 
presents. 

But even then we did not go to sleep. The emptiness, the vast 
mountains, the sound of rushing water and the tinkle of mule 
bells, then only the rushing of water filled the silence as we lay 
beneath the hanging stars. 

In a moment, though, it was morning. 

The partridges were chuckling in the green mountains behind 
us when the sun shone over the pass and woke us. The valley we 
had seen only as a camping ground the night before, then dimly 
in the starlight, was now before us in all its beauty, spreading 
away to the south and away to the north with long, searching 
arms running up into the mountains, great green lizards on 
sea-green slopes. And the Zardeh Kuh shone white on our 
ieft. 

“ Khanum! Khartum!” The imperative tones of Mam Baghair 
roused me from day-dreaming. “The mule has hurt itself. 
Another mule has kicked his nose. I want that medicine.” He 
indicated the cut on his hand we had iodined, and Bones was 
brought up. No other mule but Bones would have allowed him¬ 
self to be kicked on the nose, I reflected bitterly. See Iran slowly. 
Travel on Bones. No other mule would have required our best 
iodine. 

Javad seized his ears and Mam Baghair, in the position of 
safety in front of him, rubbed iodine into the place. Bones grunted 
furiously and tugged away, but Javad, with arms of steel, held 
him firm. 

“He’s only a child mule,” reiterated Mam Baghair compla¬ 
cently as he gave the final dab. “He can’t help being like that. 
He’ll learn.” Which, for consolation of this expedition, hardly 
seemed adequate. Mam Baghair still insisted that himself and 
his mules were perfect and that only our impatience made us 
think otherwise. So it was with pleasure that I asked him which 
way was the Sar Cheshme, the source of the Karun. But even this 
effort to remind him how useless he was as a guide failed. He 
shrugged his shoulders, called out to me to pack the food up, 
called to Javad to collect the mules, drank the dregs of his very 
stewed tea, and silently indicated a horseman approaching down 
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the river bank. I gave it up. Bones had bent and bruised my spirit. 
No fight was left in me. 

The new arrival, in a peaked Pahlevi hat like a postman’s, 
jerked his head towards the foothills of the Zardeh Kuh when 
Bahram asked him the way. We looked blankly at the criss-cross 
valleys and tracks, so much a maze when you knew the direction 
as ever. And the soldier, once our chosen guide, urged enthusi¬ 
astically that we should take this Bakhtiari to show us the way. 

Our faith in guides was wearing a little thin by this time, 
already having three, but, arguing hopefully that someone living 
so near must know the way, wc persuaded him to wait while we 
finished loading. Then, leaving Javad to digest his dose of castor 
oil, we set off with five mules over the river and up the hill. More 
of the blue-green, gorse-like shrub covered the hills and lined the 
stony path, putting out thorns to catch on our legs if our mules 
clung too near to the inside bank. Then down a steep ravine to a 
winding green valley, where wc drank doogh and enquired at the 
tent of our guide what food was to be had for lunch. So he handed 
us over to his small son while he himself went off to kill a lamb. 

As we climbed again behind the child, we constantly heard a 
loud roaring. All Iran assured you that there are still lions in the 
Bakhtiari Mountains, and some assert they have seen them. 
After all, the pleasure and excitement of the listener is what is 
considered in telling a tale and bare fact must be twisted and 
turned into elegant patterns like the graceful designs of a carpet. 
We listened again. No water could roar in those tones. We knew 
the tribes had no guns and that bears were multiplying fast. 
Yet lions. . . . 

But we emerged on to a sweeping grass upland into the midst 
of a herd of camels; great, loping, dignified beasts, standing about 
in odd twos and threes with their young, or following in long 
single lines some leader away beyond the hill, and roaring, 
roaring as though their hearts would break. The lions of 
Iran! 

There was something incongruous about camels against snow 
mountains, up here in their nursery and summer playground— 
camels who understand that they must store water in their 
humps for the crossing of the Lut Desert when their owner comes 
down the line whispering to each, “Lut! Lut! Lut!” 

Later on, when we got back to Deh Kord, we met their owner, 
an old driver from Yezd on the edge of the Lut Desert, who was 
coming up to fetch them back to their work. “All camels need 
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a holiday from the Desert,” he said, “and work twice as well after 
a few months on rich pasture.” 

Bahram still rode on alone, his mule travelling faster than ours, 
but now a gloom of his own hung about him and we were at a 
loss to know what we could have done to annoy him. Feeling that 
a straight question would not receive a straight answer, we left 
it alone, wondering what was the matter, for the idea that he 
hated the mountains had not really entered our minds. Later, 
as we neared home and he asked us what it was we found fascinat¬ 
ing in the space and the emptiness of Bakhtiari, we realised what 
gulfs can separate the town-choked English who long for the 
open from an Iranian who knows only his own garden cities. 

At last we heard the spring. In the distance faintly at first, 
then, as we came over the hill, in full force. And Bahram and the 
soldier rushed down towards it, mingled pride in their country 
and wonder at this waterfall filling them with emotion. They 
called to one another in delight, running first down one side, 
and then down the other into the deep gorge which the water 
has carved for itself as it rushes over a hard ledge of rock. Great 
ranges of mountains rising in magnificent stateliness, hills melting 
from amber to purple, great, wide, green valleys and snow ranges 
had left them unmoved, though they filled us with excitement. 
Now it was our turn to look on and see water gushing from the 
mountainside and cascading down at the source of one of the few 
rivers of Iran to reach the sea, and the only navigable river of 
Iran, and feel no more elation than a fly. Even after months 
of Iran, you cannot forget the great waterfalls of Europe. Water 
was still only a miracle to us when we were parched with thirst. 

All Bahrain’s gloom vanished as he rushed about taking 
photographs of the waterfall and fcclingat last that our trip had not 
been in vain. Those days through the mountains seemed to fade 
for him as he looked at what we had come to see, and, having 
seen it, he was ready to go home, to go as fast as we possibly 
could. Considerations of a practical nature were as nothing in 
this desire, which we found so disconcerting, to turn and hurry 
back at once. Tentatively, we referred to our cherished ambition 
of going on over the snow range to the Ab-i-Bazuft, feeling even 
in face of his dislike of the mountains that it was too tempting a 
prospect to turn away from without a struggle. We could see the 
pass from where we stood, inviting us to go further, if only the 
whole party had felt impelled forward, but regretfully we had to 
admit that it was not easy enough to do unless everyone was 
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keen. So we pitched the tent where we could see the waterfall, 
to please Bahrain and the soldier, and the pass to please us, and 
made the best of our disappointment in enjoyment of the view. 

While Bahrain lay and slept, we argued about how you cook 
rice. Bahram had said, and the soldier agreed, that fat was 
essential. But there was no fat. So we sent the soldier down the 
cliff for water and cooked our unorthodox rice alone, boiling it 
briskly for half an hour over an erratic wood fire and eating it 
with great enjoyment in spite of their renewed warnings. They 
looked at it superciliously when it was done and remarked that 
one must have charcoal fire to cook rice, as well as fat, so we left 
them to their meagre meal of mast and bread. 

Our way back over the rolling, grassy hills led us again through 
herds of grazing horses and ambling troops of camels. Now it 
was our turn to be sad and Bahram’s to urge cheerfully forward. 
We had been beaten by Iranian resistance which hems you in so 
quietly that you hardly recognise it until it is too late. None of 
our companions had wanted to go further than the Sar Chcshme. 
Yet no word of disagreement had been voiced. Almost helpfully 
they had constantly brought fresh obstacles and difficulties to 
our notice, making it ever more and more complicated an under¬ 
taking, till at last we found ourselves overwhelmed before we 
knew we ought to have massed our forces to fight for what we 
wanted. It was maddening and mortifying, and our resentment 
made us determined not to be hurried now that we were leaving 
behind the country which had fascinated us. 

Now we were ranged on the side of the mules. Slowness was 
our greatest pleasure, a dawdling slowness, maintained with an 
obstinacy which made us one with Mam Baghair. In our turn, 
we did our best to conceal our determination, but inevitably the 
party fell into the “Mules Group” and “Hustlers Group,” the 
soldier and Bahram united in an alliance for more speed. So we 
ambled on, urged with every possible appeal to go faster, to 
which we always agreed, for the mules were on our side. 

Nevertheless, we got back more quickly than we had come. 
Javad greeted us cheerfully. The two tablespoonfuls of castor oil 
had had no effect, he said. Could he have some more! However, 
the sun was too low for us to waste time on more experiments on 
his leather inside. We packed up quickly and led up over the 
partridge mountains to our first halt, Kar Konan. Once more the 
party stuttered and stopped, the soldier breaking away to remain 
in the village till dusk, though we never discovered why. 
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“Always going on!” cried Mam Baghair. “My legs are tired. 
We never stop. Always going, going!” 

But we knew this lament and, in any case, he had ridden Bones 
for a large part of the day, as indeed of every other day, so we took 
no notice. And Bahrain was all energy in urging the train forward 
now that our faces were towards civilisation. So we pressed on in 
order to camp in the river valley a mile away. 

Our food was getting low again. Failure to get any at Kar 
Konan on either occasion had disconcerted our plans. The much- 
despised rice and an uncooked half-lamb were all that stood 
between us and our hunger. But the scarcity of fuel on the hills 
made cooking meat too difficult, unless we could get them to do 
it up at the tribal tent, near by with a blazing fire before it. 
Bahram and R. set off up the hill to spy out the iand, leaving us 
with the mules on the path. Javad strayed off to see if he could 
not find some wood, and Mam Baghair and I sat down to wait 
side by side. 

“Your brother gets money from the Government. Big money. 
He is very rich. How much does he get?” He drawled coaxingly, 
tilting his narrow-brimmed homburg over his eyes. 

“No. He is poor. He gets very little. I have nothing either. 
Nothing at all. He has not much.” 

“Yes. He is rich. But how much does he get? How much has 
he got in his purse? Ha! Ha! The purse round his neck. I’ve seen 
it!” An expression of sharpest cunning appeared on his amiable 
features. “How much?” 

“I don’t know. How should I know?” I countered, falling back 
on the argument that, as a woman, I knew nothing. This had 
the desired effect and he looked at me commiseratingly. From 
now on he treated me as an equal and as an accomplice who was 
also trying to find out the contents of the purse. This did not, 
however, prevent him from still trying to acquire each one of my 
clothes in turn. He would admire the chosen article, point out 
how little I needed it, how much he needed it, how poor he was. 
Then he would ask outright for it. Occasionally he tried to make 
me give things to Javad, who, as he so justly said, did all the 
work. Sometimes to some poor child standing near us. But 
gradually I learnt to play back, urging him to give away his 
shirt or shoes or coat, as the case might be, pointing out that 
we owned no mules, no car, no donkey, even, whereas he had 
seven mules. Delightedly he would make fresh sallies, drawling 
more mockingly in those inimitable sing-song, nasal tones which 
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R. tried hard to copy. From R. he always asked for money, only 
retiring from the fray when R. retaliated by trying to acquire 
the little homburg hat. Whenever the way seemed long, or 
conversation flagged, Mam Baghair’s voice might be heard 
shouting to me from the back of the train. It was simple to answer 
the call, for Bones was always anxious to drop behind the baggage 
mules, but if I did not hear at once that compelling voice would 
go on shouting more and more loudly, “ Khartum! Khartum!” 
until I obeyed. 

When Bahram and R. came back from their fruitless visit to 
the Lur tent, it was nearly dark. As quickly as possible we moved 
down near the river, camping once more on a grassy place, this 
time in the upper Zendeh Rud valley. With the thought of cold 
rice before us, I urged Javad to go again and look for fuel. 

“There is no wood,” he replied; and Mam Baghair echoed 
the cry with the obstinacy of their own mules: “There is nothing 
to be done. Besides, Javad must look after the mules. Poor Javad. 
He has so much to do!” As usual, Mam Baghair was manoeuvr¬ 
ing us into the wrong. We were thoughtless and improvident. 
He alone was right. 

And, having enjoyed our despair for a few minutes, they went 
off and collected dung from round about. In the twilight it was 
easier to forget the idea of it and we helped them gather it as 
darkness closed in. 

The building of a dung fire is a delicate task. The lumps must 
be placed carefully upon one another in an open pyramid round 
a small piece of dried camel scrub. A match is thrown in the 
middle and in a few minutes you have a blazing fire of extra¬ 
ordinary heat. Now we understood the devoted care with which 
the women of the villages collect dung all the summer, working 
it with their bare hands into round, solid cakes about 1 foot in 
diameter and putting it out to dry on the roof tops. In every 
village large stacks of these cakes could be seen prepared ready 
for the winter. Where there is no other fuel except charcoal and 
deep snow covers the ground for many months, such cakes are 
very valuable. 

Mam Baghair and Javad were already sitting on their old sack¬ 
cloth by the fire, looking as if they had been settled for weeks 
before we had our rice and kettle on. Now we were able to add 
butter to the rice, which made it delicious with curry powder 
and dried cherries, and Bahram condescended to eat some too. 
We also stewed some dried fruit and lamb, separately, but none 
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the less unsuccessfully. Perhaps, even, it would have been better 
to have cooked them together. However, Javad’s less delicate 
palate found nothing wrong with them and eagerly cleaned it 
all up. 

Everyone was tired. Old Mam Baghair complained bitterly 
of his legs, which seemed so curious for a mule-driver, whose 
whole life was devoted to walking behind his mules. Even Javad 
seemed tired, but then he was still murmuring about further doses 
of castor oil. So we went to bed early, this time gathering all the 
food and the clothes into the sacks and piling them up near Mam 
Baghair, who covered them over beside him with a grunt of 
approval. And quiet settled on the party. 

But our efforts to get to sleep were not really successful. Quite 
soon we began to hear the voice of the soldier coming down the 
path from Kar Konan to find us. We had supposed that the 
prospect of another night in the open had been too much for him, 
when he had said he had work in Kar Konan and had remained 
behind. But evidently we had been wrong, though we never knew 
the real reason. His descriptions of the sumptuous meal with wine 
of which he had partaken with a travelling Army officer in the 
barren Kar Konan once more roused our suspicions of opium. 
But we had to admit that only a real desire to protect us could 
have brought him on in the darkness to find us. At the time, 
however, the idea of having to unearth his bed from the carefully 
packed camp and of waiting to go to sleep until he had finished 
telling his tale made us furiously angry. We greeted him with 
coldness, none of the gratitude to which he seemed to feel 
entitled warming us to him, and only grumbles surrounding his 
heroism. It must have seemed a hard lot to one who saw himself 
our only bulwark against robbery and assault. 

Then at last quiet reigned once more and the new moon 
set. 

Next morning, in spite of Bahram’s activities, we all woke 
late. The valley, more lovely in its way than the Karun Valley, 
stretched away towards the rising sun. Green, grassy hills rose to 
purple and magenta mountains, hills lower and longer than we 
had hitherto seen, with the sweeping spaciousness of some 
glorified Scotland. And away beyond the head of the valley stood 
the Zardeh Kuh, stately and remote once again, a foil to the 
greenness of the mountains between. 

But the day opened with argument. Bahram was all haste, and 
the soldier backed him up. 
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“By the new road we are taking, we could reach Baba Haidar 
in a day—if the mules would hurry,” he suggested. 

Mam Baghair hardly deigned to argue. He felt sure we could 
not. There was a village, he said, where we could spend the 
night. A village half-way. He knew this road well. 

This seemed to us such a good idea that we refrained from 
joining in the argument. Mam Baghair and the mules were as 
good a brake on the party as anyone could wish, a brake so 
inevitable that it would take more than mere enthusiasm to 
release it. We had found how uselessly enthusiasm can batter 
itself against the strength of laziness. At last it was a comfort to 
rest in the knowledge that we could not be hustled, for we did 
not want to hurry away from the grace and greenness of the 
curving valley. 

But as we wound across the valley with grass beneath our 
feet, we forgot the split in the party in the loveliness of the scenery. 
Our road was grassy all the morning. Green pastures ran up to 
meet the towering black mountains and overtook them in their 
clefts, shooting brilliant emerald shafts into their hearts and 
streaking them with green wherever soil and water would lodge. 
While near their peaks small patches of snow still lurked in 
shaded nooks. 

On our left, however, we were leaving the green hills behind 
us. Bare golden hills began to appear, rounded or terraced or 
rising in shaly slopes to steep cliffs; the true hills of Iran. Yellow 
corn at their feet was being reaped by gay Lurs—corn which 
stopped short of the naked hills, not daring to climb where no 
water clothed their rough amber sides. And nearby was a farm 
with a threshing floor. Seven donkeys harnessed in a row, the 
innermost tethered to a central pole, were being driven round 
and round over the corn. No threshing board was used, the 
whole process being done by the stamping of their hooves. Their 
driver followed round after them, brandishing a whip with high, 
threatening cries like a whinney or a hyena’s laugh. There was 
something inhuman about the sound as it rang out and echoed 
in the mountains round about. No human being ought to have 
had the breath to emit such a sound, so high and impersonal and 
prolonged. But there must have been a knack in it, for again and 
again we heard it wherever we found Lurs threshing. 

As we climbed, an orange canyon cut deep into the ground 
beside us, making us glad our beasts were so quiet. Then the road 
led away up the winding valley, rising as the valley became 
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shallow and flattening up to the pass. Several black tents were 
dotted about, and we stopped for doogh. Three or four children 
huddled in the shade of one, their rags and little thin faces 
showing terrible poverty. A diet of mast with occasional bread 
and eggs is weakening even to those hardened to it. But these 
people were not nomads, they told us. None of the old tribes may 
live in tents any more. They were villagers from the Deh Kord 
Valley, considered settled enough by the authorities to be allowed 
to camp out with their flocks in summer. A small stone wall had 
been built along the back of the tent. This served as cupboard 
and tables for all the family belongings. And from it the meagre 
tent was drawn taut and attached to poles, giving shade in the 
daytime and a little protection from the sudden cold which 
overtakes the mountains at dusk even in summer. The man came 
back from his flocks when he saw us standing at his tent and 
gave us doogh. 

The children watched us drink and drink again with wide 
envious eyes. The doogh which quenched the thirst of six well-fed 
people, as they made a leisurely way through the country—was 
it the doogh which should have fed the children who watched us so 
silently? We wondered rather uneasily, for money does not buy 
more food out there where there is just enough to go round, and, 
in any case, our small change had run so low that we gave much 
less than the value of what we had drunk. Nevertheless, the man 
offered us more, and no murmur escaped the children to suggest 
that more than friendly interest made them fix such round eyes 
on us. 

But we were not allowed to wait about long at the tent. Urged 
frantically on by .Bahram, the party reluctantly got under way 
again, while he rode up and down the line entreating and cajoling 
us all in general, and Mam Baghair in particular, to go faster. 
But his efforts were no more successful than all such efforts had 
been throughout the trip. We strolled because Mam Baghair 
preferred to stroll and had trained the mules to stroll. Sometimes 
we conscientiously beat our beasts to please Bahram. But Bones 
had the spirit of his master. He treated the whole thing with 
coldest contempt, a contempt I now shared, though I still tried 
to conceal my feelings. And I was grateful for his firm resistance 
to all attempt at hustling. 

Mam Baghair made his determination not to hur^ even more 
convincing by invocations of Allah and the saints at repeated 
intervals: “ Ta , Alii Ta , Allah! Ta > Ali! Ya> Mohammed /” followed 
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by heartrending sighs. No one paid any attention, but, as a 
demonstration, there was a certain powerful insistence about it 
which could not fail to penetrate even unsympathetic minds, 
whether they heard or not. No counter-invocation came from the 
lips of Bahram or the soldier. Perhaps they were beginning to feel 
the futility even of Divine aid for such a train as ours; or perhaps 
Mam Baghair’s persistence seemed somehow to them to establish 
a monopoly on the Divine attention. Whatever the cause, their 
efforts remained purely secular, even at the height of their im¬ 
patience, and Mam Baghair continued to win. 

Now, as the sun grew hot, we asked Mam Baghair where was 
the spring he had promised us along this road he knew so well? 
This road we had taken because he had complained so bitterly 
of being on unknown ground on the road through Pir Gerdu. 
How far was the village at which he had said we should sleep 
the night? 

We might have been prepared for the blank vagueness with 
which he treated our questions. But he had been so possessive 
about the road and its advantages that false hopes had fluttered 
once more in our unsuspecting bosoms. Now he would commit 
himself to nothing beyond insisting that Baba Haidar was too 
long a stage for one day. 

“Dur ast /” he remarked complacently. But even in this he 
proved wrong in the end. Divine aid might help the train to 
loiter, but it evidently was not prepared to tamper with terrestrial 
distances. And our failure to find the hoped-for spring forced us 
to press on through the heat of the day, covering more ground 
than we usually managed. 

One spring was dried up when we reached it, but shepherds 
with their flocks on the hills promised us another one further on. 
So on we went, a disgruntled, recriminating party. The glare 
from the yellow cliffs was painfully dazzling as the sun beat 
down from its highest. We cursed ourselves for having yielded to 
the wishes of Mam Baghair, who was himself bitterly complaining 
by now at the heat of the way and the lack of food. With astonish¬ 
ing faith in Providence (or was it, perhaps, complete improvi¬ 
dence), he had brought nothing for himself and Javad, and very 
little for the mules. So all Bahrain’s complaints of slowness were 
now met with counter-complaints of hunger. These came straight 
from the heart, for not only was Mam Baghair’s triumph of 
slowness being brought to no account by our longer hours of 
travel, but no Divine help had provided for him food. 
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When at last we did reach the spring, there was no shade in 
sight. A deep canyon cleft the cliffs before us, glaring back at us 
with a fierce white heat. We filled the water bags and disconso¬ 
lately agreed to go yet one more stage forward in the hope that 
the dangled promise of a walnut tree half-way up the opposite 
cliff would not be just one more disappointment. 

But at last Mam Baghair was not misleading us. As we rounded 
a shoulder of rock, a fresh splash of green came in sight, the only 
green on the dazzling cliffs and rocks all round us, and with new 
heart we dropped down to the gorge to climb up to it. 

The relief was instantaneous. A cool breeze sprang from 
nowhere as we sank in exhaustion beneath the shady boughs and 
looked away across magnificent country which a moment ago 
had seemed arid and featureless. The fire made by some Lurs, 
who were packing up as we arrived, was still burning. Throwing 
on fuel, we heated our once-despised rice and made yet one more 
meal off it before giving what was left to Javad and Mam Baghair. 
A patriarchal old man with a flowing beard and a voice like Time 
brought us bread and doogh from his tent. To Iranians a meal 
without bread is a meal without interest and, to the poorer ones, 
a meal without spoons and forks, so his contributions to the feast 
were exceptionally welcome, and he joined the party as our 
benefactor. Then other shepherds gathered round and tales of 
bravery and prowess were bandied about with ever-growing 
freedom from the hampering restraints of modesty. One showed 
us his sling, a small piece of goat’s hair cloth in the middle of a 
string. He assured us that now he no longer had a gun he could 
perform wonders with it. We duly brought out cameras and he 
gave a gratified demonstration, but it was impossible to check 
the truth of his claims, lor the stone was lost to our sight against 
the honey-coloured hills almost as soon as it was thrown. But 
the impartial eyes of Javad backed up his claim that it had landed 
on the mountainside across the valley, and we joined in the 
general applause. 

Then Bahram asked how far to Baba Haidar, just as he had 
asked it of everyone we had passed all the morning. It was near, 
they said. At this news he became wildly cheerful. Mam Baghair 
grunted something rude about Luri farsakhs and we unwillingly 
set off once more on our way. 

Now Bahram threw off his gloom, retaining only a vestige of it 
in his unwavering determination to hurry, but, as if in concession 
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lo us, he added reasons why it was essential for him to get 
back to Isfahan. He had business to attend to, and/or he had 
promised his mother he would be home in twelve days. And we, 
too, forgot our vexation at leaving the grassy valleys, and almost 
responded to his desire for speed, as he urged the party forward, 
trotting his mule ahead and doing tricks with it just as light- 
heartedly as on the first day out. A cool breeze followed us up 
the hill as we walked ahead of the mules and Bahrain drew in his 
beast beside us. Mam Baghair’s voice wailed and scolded behind 
us as he bestrode Bones and the soldier sang snatches of songs to 
which Bahrain sometimes responded. 

Then at last Bahrain turned to us with the puzzled expression 
which he had so often fixed on us lately. 

“I can see you like this country,” he said. “But what is it you 
like about it?” 

“The magnificent mountains, the sweeping valleys, the 
silence,” we replied vaguely. “Don’t you like it?” Even now we 
could hardly believe it was so. 

“I hate it!” he replied simply, and silence descended on us in 
face of such disparity of outlook, though it was pleasant to find 
that there was no real quarrel between us. 

Once more we stood on the pass with the tomb of the khan 
and its lion facing west towards Mecca. Our backs were turned 
on the Lur country, and we looked away down the Junaqun 
Valley, with its glowing red and amber mountains on one side 
and worn, scarred range on the other. The sun cast our shadows 
before us as we hurried down towards Baba Haidar, resigned, 
now we saw no alternative, to having our trip cut down by a day. 
And Bahrain’s unrestrained joy at being homeward bound was 
becoming so infectious that our last resentment had to be 
forgotten. 

When we were again safely installed on the terrace of the 
Khan’s summer residence, Mam Baghair sat dolefully down by 
the brazier. “I’m tired,” he said. “We’ve come too far to-day. 
It’s twenty-seven miles from Kar Konan and a two-day stage.” 

We did not contradict him. Such boasting of the distance we 
had come was too much like an excuse, an admission of being 
in the wrong from one who never gave way about anything. We 
did not even ask him where the mythical village was at which 
we were to have stayed that night. Nor why he had brought no 
food for himself or the mules on an uninhabited stretch where you 
would be be lucky to get mast and doogh from a tent. Instead, 
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we jeered at him for being so weak, more weak than a woman, 
for he had ridden on my mule while I walked all the afternoon. 
This made him feel so much himself that he asked for more iodine 
for Bones and for one of the pack mules whose girth had rubbed 
him raw. 

That night Bahram and the soldier sat up late under the stars. 
There was a “last day of term” atmosphere about them, an 
elasticity in their movements, a gaiety in their voices which we 
had missed ever since we had been beyond villages. And the 
soldier sang to us, first having admitted that he was a very good 
singer, unbashful in this as in everything. Occasionally Bahram 
would join in the chorus, only leaving the gay tenor tones of the 
soldier as they flung off into trillings and sobbings, which rose 
dramatically, sometimes tragically into coloratura tremolos, fit 
to turn any Italian tenor bright green with envy. Sometimes it 
amounted to no more than a gargle, such as can be heard in any 
English bathroom all the winter. But sometimes, even to our 
unpractised ears, it was beautiful, for, as he had said, he could 
sing very well. 

We awoke to the scent of new-mown hay. Before the sun had 
lifted the mist at our feet, the soldier was up and off down the 
valley to recover the gun he had left when he was ill in Farzan. 
We sat more leisurely in the shade on the terrace, frying our eggs 
on the charcoal brazier, the haze of the hills thinning and 
vanishing until no more than a winding blue furl remained 
clinging at the foot of the ravine. Now we could look twenty 
miles down the valley, with its green trees and running water 
and acres of rich cultivated land. Even Bahram seemed glad to 
linger a moment over .such a superb view, and we none of us were 
ready when the ever-reproachful tones of Mam Baghair roused 
us to our duties. 

“ Khartum! Khartum! Javad is waiting!” he said smugly. “You 
always keep Javad waiting.” But even he was hustled off his feet 
when once Bahram was recalled to his wish to hurry forward. 

Then, while the mules were being loaded, the guardian’s wife 
appeared with her baby clad in the dress I had cut out. It was 
an anxious moment. Ever since our arrival the night before, I 
had been wondering about that dress. Cutting babies’ clothes 
out at random is all very well, but our return had been so timed 
as to find them freshly smarting under the disappointment of 
failure if I had guessed the shape wrong. All the evening I had 
looked for a sign from the guardian, hoping to detect by some 
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chance look or gesture his burning rage and contempt, or, more 
improbably, his affectionate gratitude and admiration. And 
nothing had appeared. But there was no doubt now about how 
pleased the mother was. The dress was a complete success, 
looking quite dashing with its blue spots and yellow binding. 
Even the baby seemed pleased. There was no surprise in their 
pleasure, though, and no admiration allotted to me. They would 
only have been surprised if I had cut it out wrong. For although 
there is a certain fascination in being regarded as infallible, the 
price of omniscience is being taken for granted, and I had to be 
content with my godlike position. 

We rode away down the hill through the sweet-scented clover 
fields and across to the far side of the valley, following the 
uppermost stream. Bees hummed in the mauve and pink flowers 
which lined the banks and birds sang in the luxuriant shrubs 
overhanging the clear, rushing water. Yet above us, which was 
also above the water line, there was no vegetation at all. Yellow, 
orange, golden ground with reddish outcrops rose to great amber 
hills, warm and glowing in themselves, but naked, without a 
blade of grass. 

We passed through several villages in the course of the morning 
and the house of a khan hedged round with rose trees. Once we 
bought grapes and once we bought cucumbers, but Bahram had 
overestimated our English capacity and Mam Baghair had to 
finish off our six extra ones. Then we came to melon-growing 
fields, where we laid in a stock of cantaloups, and in them we 
w.ere able to keep pace with the Iranians. Even riding on Bones 
became gay and glorious with a melon to eat as one went. 

Rushing water, emerald fields of gaudy brilliance, gay wild 
flowers and weeping willows led us up round the hill to Deh 
Cheshm6. The springs themselves were above the village at the 
foot of the cliff, they said, so we followed the lines of willows and 
the racing streams to their source. 

Clear, bubbling water gushed from three springs under the 
trees and round a semicircle of grass at the foot of the cliff, 
making a place so lovely that we determined to remain there all 
day and to sleep there the night. In such a place the ancients 
must have had their groves. On either side, behind the springs 
were caves, where you could almost see a priestess half hidden in 
the gloom. Across the cave, where the shadow fell, a strange 
string of objects had been hung: small bits of coloured wool, a 
ring, a piece of metal, feathers, ears of corn and rags, jumbled 
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together as if in votive offering to some pagan spirit. For this was 
a wishing cave. 

While we unpacked the mules and lit a fire, some women came 
up from the village to the cave. They brought a child with them 
and laid it inside. Each in turn, they kissed the rock at the 
entrance, and returned to the inner darkness to leave their gifts. 
Then they filled their kettle from the spring and made tea while 
the child slept. They seemed to have finished with the propitia¬ 
tion of the reigning spirit and to be making a day’s picnic of it. 
But their faith in the power of their magic must have lacked 
conviction, for it was not long before we noticed the little pro¬ 
cession making its way across the grass to us. 

They came and stood respectfully near us without speaking, 
silently and humbly waiting for us to make a sign to them. The 
child, a boy of five, stood heavily before us with glassy eyes and 
dry, open mouth. It seemed as if he could not see much of what 
was going on around him. But the poor people say one only goes 
to bed to die, so even feverish children are walked about. We 
looked at him anxiously. It is all very well to treat tough grown¬ 
ups in a crudely experimental spirit, but what can one do for a 
child who cannot say how it feels. Malaria, we thought, but we 
did not know what quinine might do to a child. So, compromis¬ 
ing, we gave him an aspirin and instructed his parents to keep 
him on liquids and put him to bed. Perhaps, too, it was not 
malaria. 

As the afternoon wore on and the news spread abroad that 
“foreign doctors” were there, little groups of women made their 
way out to the cave with their children, coming on to us when 
they had finished with their magic. Bahram was too busy packing 
to help us, so we floundered as best we might in their dialect, 
again telling them to keep their food clean, to wash their eyes in 
cold tea, to drink pure, hot water before going to bed for their 
stomachs and to let feverish children rest. 

Then the soldier reappeared, having fetched his gun from 
Farzan. He was in the wildest good spirits and things began to 
hum. He had found that calomel and Epsom salts could be bought 
in Farzan. “Just the thing for the peasants!” he cried as he 
plunged joyfully in, laughing disconcertingly as he prescribed 
ever-increasing quantities of purge. The poor people hardly knew 
whether to take advice given so frivolously, particularly after 
having been accustomed to our anxious care and laboured 
explanations. They fixed frightened, pathetic eyes on him as he 
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wrote messages to the chemist on old scraps of paper. But they 
thanked him all the same, bewildered by him, but awed by 
someone who could write. 

Finally, a poor man came, a fine, well-built fellow of the best 
Bakhtiari type, with the signified, self-reliant bearing of those 
who live in the open. But his face was sad and drawn. Fie kissed 
the cave and hung his offering inside it with reverent deliberation. 
Then he approached us, stopping 2 or 3 yards away to remove 
his shoes and kneeling down before us to await our pleasure, his 
feet and hands respectfully concealed, his eyes cast down. But if 
he felt that, in such an august presence, all reverence was due, 
and no effort should be spared to propitiate our autocraticness, 
he was soon disillusioned. There was no room for dignity or old- 
world courtesy with the soldier about. And if the poor man waited 
in suspense to see what success his efforts had had, he did not have 
long to wait. With rough, hilarious cries, the soldier asked him 
how he was, mocked him for his old-fashioned manners and told 
him to speak, and to speak up. 

“A heavy stomach! Ah! The usual thing. Calomel overnight 
after no evening meal and 9 miscals of Epsom salts” (about 3 
ounces!) “in the morning and no food all day. Here is the 
prescription. Now go. Go on. Get on with you. Be off!” 

The man rose slowly to go and the soldier continued to shout 
at him, cutting short his grateful thanks and blessings on our 
heads as he backed from our presence. 

We were annoyed with the soldier, but our mild remonstrances 
were laughed off with his usual lightheartedness: “These peasants 
have no brains. They can’t understand!” 

Bahrain was now packed up and ready to go on ahead, for he 
wanted to stay an extra night on the far side of the valley. 

“Only two days from Deh Kord!” he cried. We could not join 
in this gladness, but it was quite unquenchable, and he seized 
the soldier’s gun and let it off in the air for joy at being so nearly 
home. Fortunately there were no sheep on the cliff and the 
bullet -met nothing in its flight. But everyone seemed relieved, 
as he rode off. 

The visitation of the sick went on all the evening. Even after 
the flocks of goats had scrambled down the mountainside for 
their evening drink at the springs, people continued to appear, 
only ceasing when it was too dark for them to see their way. We 
gave castor oil to one small boy, though, forgetting to ask when 
he had last eaten. He was promptly sick. Not, fortunately, over 
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anyone. So, undaunted, and full of optimism, we gave his mother 
a cascara for him, to be taken later. But we need not have im¬ 
agined we should get off so lightly. The inroads of Javad on the 
castor oil might have taught us what we were contending with 
in the way of insides, but we were misled by thinking children 
must necessarily be fragile. The next day brought our dis¬ 
illusionment. 

Four old women wanted lotion for their eyes. But such is the 
poverty up there in every-day utensils that they had no bottle 
between them. Even under our light-hearted regime, it seemed 
a waste to give boracic powder to be put into filthy water, or 
perhaps eaten, so we refused to give them anything until they 
could bring a bottle. 

When darkness fell we were exhausted and thankful to be free 
of the mob. The soldier went into the village to fetch food and 
oil for our lamp while we guarded our things. He was gone for 
two hours and we began to wonder in the darkness whether his 
heroism in leaving us his gun had not left him too unpro¬ 
tected, though neither of us could have made much use of it 
at night. 

But not so our friend, as we might have known. When he 
eventually returned, it was with two guardians for the night. 
Two guardians, moreover, who put up the mosquito net he had 
got from the Kat Khoda, and washed up our dishes when we had 
eaten. So much for roughing it with the Army! 

He was in a talkative mood, telling us how he had saved the 
lives of some Swedes he had guided through the Qashgai country, 
just as he was “guiding 55 us through Bakhtiari now. In the night 
he had heard horsemen approaching. One said, “Here they are!” 
But our soldier was before them, first shooting one rider down, 
then turning quickly to shoot down another and the horse of a 
third. Naturally, the tribesmen thought with so many well-aimed 
shots that there were a great many guns against them and fled 
horrified. And our soldier was awarded 100 tomans by his charges 
and 250 by the Government. 

“What courage!” we cried. 

“This expedition now has not been a success,” he continued. 
“We ought to have had horses, and gone to the Ab-i-Basuft. It 
would have been easy. But mules are no use. And Bahram 
is always tired. He is silly.” 

We paused at all this. Where was the alliance between Bahram 
and himself? Whose was the failure to get horses? Who was it 
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refused to consider the idea of going on to the Ab-i-Basuft Valley? 
But, before we could speak, he was off again. 

“In ten days’ time I am coming with my wife to this country 
again. It will be easy to get horses. We will drive to Baba Haidar 
and take horses from there. Three days to the Ab-i-Basuft. Will 
you come?” he said, turning to me. Still in the full flush of 
disappointment at having to come home so soon, I accepted 
gladly, forgetting, as usual, to discount what he said. And, 
though it all came to nothing, it cheered me at that moment, 
which, after all, was something. 

Then he sang us a song as we sat round the fire. 

Almost before we were up in the morning, our out-patient 
ward had reappeared: the old woman with her bottle for eye 
lotion and another old crone; a woman with malaria; men with 
sores on their legs, whose origin we still did not know, but we gave 
them potassium permanganate to wash with. 

A baby of eighteen months with heavy fever panted in its 
mother’s arms. What could we do? We cut an A.P.C. tablet in 
two and prayed it might not kill it, telling its mother to administer 
the other half next day. A boy of twelve leant against a tree, so 
feverish he could not see. Two A.P.C. tablets for him, warning 
his father to keep him warm when he sweated. And two more for 
the next day. A man whose daughter had a fever asked for 
medicine. We gave him quinine. In a moment he returned. 

“My four daughters have fever,” he said, a note of triumph 
in his voice. “They all need medicine.” 

We looked for a trace of a lie in his eyes, but one couldn’t tell. 
“What are their ages?” I asked, and he told me. “Only one for 
the youngest,” I said. “It is enough.” Did I fancy he looked a 
touch crestfallen, wishing he had made them all grown-up? 

Each patient, as our attention moved to them, put on an air of 
bright intelligence. That look one feels upon one’s own face 
when visiting a doctor. A deceptive air concealing symptoms, 
instead of showing them, as the patient fondly imagines. We 
began to feel overwhelmed, although the soldier on his side was 
coping with the stomach troubles. Women came back to ask 
more elaborate questions about diet, and fresh ones appeared all 
the time. Then, to crown all, the castor-oil boy reappeared. The 
cascara had failed to work, they said. “Goods returned faulty!” 
I looked at him. Thank heavens. He was better. 

“The medicine we gave him works slowly. See! Already he is 
better. He has no fever. Look how his eyes are clear,” I said 
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sagely. And they all looked gratifyingly impressed. After all, 
faith might work where our guesses might not. 

By now we were each working a separate group. A child with 
a running ear was brought to me. It needed dressing. Yet to dress 
it just once would do so little good, I argued, recoiling from the 
task. I told them to feed him up and give him eggs and milk to 
make him strong. Then, to console my conscience, I gave them 
our only bottle, filling it with weak disinfectant. It seemed better 
than nothing at the time that the ear should be kept clean, for 
we had no alcohol to give them. Yet could his mother wash it 
each day without making it worse? Or would she give it to him to 
drink? The question has haunted me ever since. Just as I cannot 
forget the baby of eighteen months who was given half an A.P.C. 
tablet. You so quickly hold yourself responsible for the people you 
have doctored—people so poor and ignorant. We so felt there 
must be something we could do for each one as they came to us, 
only realising as we looked back the hopelessness and futility of 
such fleeting doctoring, even if we had known what to do for 
them. People who know nothing and have no medicines as yet 
so quickly forget what to do for themselves. Nor did we ever 
discover that the khans or their families had ever looked after 
their people themselves. Now Government centres are being 
established all over the country, and will one day reach Bakhtiari, 
where the tribes, as they are settled, will require more and more 
medical attention. 

Mam Baghair had finished loading and was already setting 
up his impatient and peremptory cry of “Khartum! Come here!” 
before I could tear myself from the throng of women and children. 
They seemed to find the advice on their children and the assur¬ 
ance that they would get well so comforting. But at last we rode 
away down the avenue of trees, through the village and across 
the plateau. For once, everyone we asked was agreed as to how 
long it would take us to reach Chul Cheh on the other side. It 
would take an hour, they said, so we set off at our usual amble 
through the cornfields and emerald rice-fields. But the sun was 
past its highest when we arrived, having once more taken two 
and a half times as long as they said. 

The Khan’s garden was hedged round with rose trees here too, 
with shady trees and little arbours, in which the gardener said 
we might lunch, himself fetching wood for our fire and some 
water. He was a tall, fine-featured man with the air of an old and 
trusted retainer. Bahram and R. went off to shop and, as soon 
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as we were left alone, he respectfully approached, and in the 
confidential tones we had come to know so well, told me he had 
fever. I could not find out if he often had it, but so near the 
rice-fields it seemed likely to be malaria. I gave him some quinine, 
leaving it to the soldier when he returned to prescribe the calomel- 
Epsom salts stomach treatment which was such a universal 
favourite. 

Now that we were back at our first stage, Mam Baghair 
announced that he must have a shave and haircut in readiness 
for arriving home next day. Squatting at the foot of a tall willow 
tree, he allowed the village barber to rub his chin with water and 
shave him clean without soap. This looked most painful, but they 
assured us that soap was superfluous. Then his black, spiky hair 
was trimmed and plastered down with oil into the ravishing 
sleekness of the once-fashionable bingle. But such undignified 
smoothness was not long allowed to remain. With an impatient 
gesture, he restored it to its old wild freedom, so that pieces stuck 
out on all sides like quills and the homburg could rest in the 
middle surrounded by tufts and held firm in its place. Javad’s 
chin needed no attention and he refused even to have his hair 
trimmed, preferring the natural luxuriance of his thick black 
locks to remain uncurbed. Besides, he still had no admiring wife 
to please. 

The mules were repacked by the house of the Khan, and we 
had leisure to admire its graceful pillars supporting a wide 
veranda and the delicate frieze of flowers in high relief round the 
top. It was falling into disrepair, like all the khans’ houses now 
that their owners were away in Tehran, but it still had its charm. 
Those beautifully modelled flowers were so typically Iranian: 
decorative, realistic, frivolous. Yet, what was that sign high up 
on a small laughing petal? What was the meaning of those 
irrelevant bumps which appeared here and there—bumps which 
resolved themselves into shapes? Only fragments of B.P. could 
be seen on the flowers, but the casing of the pillars repeated 
the sign unmistakably, B.P. B.P. B.P. B.P. B.P. B.P. Another 
exquisite example of “early petrol-can” art in Iran. 

We rode away round the biscuit hills up a valley with purple 
cliffs and a thread of green grass at the bottom. Bones was in a 
very bad frame of mind. He must have felt my depression at 
being so near to the end, or, if he did not, he did his best to make 
me glad to be parting with him so soon. Whenever we came to 
some dust, he would go up close behind a pack mule, inhaling its 
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shufflings with evident enjoyment and forcing me to do so too. 
When there was no dust, he simply clung like a leech to the mule 
with the tent pegs, occasionally jabbing himself in the eye with 
them, so that he made himself jump and nearly threw me. He 
seemed to be prepared to bear some pain, even, if it would annoy. 
In vain I beat and screamed and moaned in the best mule-driver 
tones, but all to no purpose. He spun round or stood still or 
groaned in remonstrance at my beating him, but go like a 
Christian he would not. At last I got off and we walked the last 
hour to Mustafabad. 

A village with a spring. It seemed to have nothing much else 
to recommend it, so we camped in a field by a wood nearby. 
While Bahram and R. went off to shop, I tried as usual to 
mobilise the soldier into action, for the position of “skivvy” to 
the party which Mam Baghair had created for me did not appeal 
to me. 

“Firewood and water!” I cried to the soldier. But he sum¬ 
moned menials from the farm to bring both, while he opened his 
camp-bed and prepared to behave like his ideal man of leisure. 
And for once we allowed him to do so. “More roughing it with 
the Army!” 

Here once more the women from the farm came up to ask for 
medicine. One of them was in a stupor of fever. Unable to say 
herself what was wrong, she stood dumb and yellow before me, 
while her mother rattled off an incomprehensible string of 
symptoms, which might have meant something to me if I had 
understood their dialect. It was a comfort only to have quinine 
left. We could only suit the diagnosis to our medicines, so we 
cheerfully called all fevers “malaria.” Besides, we could hear the 
mosquitoes. I gave her two tablets and told her to live on slops 
and to sleep. Next day I gave her two more and they tried to give 
us milk and mast to show their gratitude. But we had to refuse 
anything from such poverty, and they could hardly conceal 
their relief. 

Next morning the sun had barely gilded the hill-tops when 
our camp was astir in a tumult. The soldier and Bahram had 
begun shaving and packing and folding their beds before sunrise 
and were champing to be off. Agog with excitement, they wanted 
to start without food. But it was our turn to insist on something 
before going, for we suspected that the short hour in which we 
were promised to arrive in Deh Kord might be no more exact 
than any other hour’s travel we had known. In which suspicion 
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we were justified, for it was lunchtime before we had crossed the 
long, golden plain and reached the dusty avenue up to the 
town. 

We bought a melon and some cucumbers as we entered, but 
they lacked the delicacy of those we had bought in the 
fields. 

Once more we were back in the fly-ridden room of the caravan¬ 
serai at which our car had first landed us. Mam Baghair and 
Javad unloaded the mules and disappeared so quickly that we 
had parted from our amiable life of the mountains in a moment 
without having even said good-bye to it. We felt bereft and 
forlorn as we turned back to the humdrum, predictable everyday 
life that we knew. 

But nothing in Iran is really predictable. Not even everyday 
life. So wc soon took heart and began our long search for a car 
to take us back to Isfahan. 

Searching for a car in a town like Deh Kord is a ding-dong- 
business, a switchback from hope to despair. News of one would 
come in as we lay in our room on our luggage, and we would 
plan when to leave, putting off the cooking of food in the face of 
imminent departure and barely bothering to eat at all, only to 
find in an hour or two that the car was a myth, or, if it ever 
existed, that it had found other passengers from a village beyond, 
and gone straight away through fully loaded. 

But our despair was never very real, because we knew there 
was a bus every evening for Isfahan. The idea of it was repellent 
to our companions, who knew what it meant, but to us the novelty 
of it was full of charm, and we did not realise that an eight-hour 
bus journey means eight hours on the road, quite apart from the 
spells of three or four hours’ sleep which the driver may decide 
to take at different chai khanis , those inns called tea houses on the 
road. 

The two children of the caravanserai hovered round us all 
day: the cheeky small boy with his old-fashioned Pahlevi hat, 
and the little girl with her lank, straight hair and pinched, 
intelligent face. They remembered carrying our luggage from 
there to the officer’s house and back again, and greeted us as 
long-lost friends, fetching and carrying and buying food for us, 
and when we had eaten, washing up with such skill and speed 
that we began wondering if some way could not be found of 
making them our servants. Apparently the same idea must have 
been in their minds, for the moment I was left alone with them 
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they began asking to come to Isfahan to work for us. At eleven 
and twelve years old, they had more efficiency than most full- 
grown servants we had had so far. But even in a country where 
children from the age of seven work in factories, we did not feel 
we could enslave these two. They looked sad when I refused, 
and made me promise to return one day. Work was still a game, 
and a game which would become even more enjoyable in new 
surroundings, with the excitement of working for foreigners. The 
little girl sat forlornly down beside me and offered me grilled 
melon seeds from a grimy hand. To escape the embarrassment of 
refusing, I took just one and put it in my mouth, murmuring all 
the known incantations about a peck of dust and dying. It had 
no taste, but I chewed valiantly for so long that at last she pressed 
all she had left into my hand. No great ambassador offered an 
uneatable delicacy in the tents of a savage chief could have felt 
more disconcerted than I did. Nor could he have felt it more 
impossible to dispose gracefully of the gift unnoticed. I tried to 
see how she dealt with the unyielding husks. I scanned the open 
yard before us to find some means of hiding both the seeds in my 
hand and the well-worn one still in my mouth. But nothing 
helped me out. She might be swallowing them whole, for all I 
could discover, though she munched with a dreamy look in her 
eyes of great content which could not possibly have gone with 
the dry and weary mouth from which I suffered. She glanced at 
me. I held out the melon seeds untouched. 

“Thank you,” 1 said. “My lip is sore, I cannot eat these now. 
Thank you very much.” 

My lip was blistered, but I knew the excuse had failed. She 
took the seeds without a word. But in the dignified silence which 
followed I felt it was a shocking breach of manners. Children are 
always the most shattering, and I was thankful that the small boy 
was stung by a wasp at that moment, for we had some insect 
cream, which we put on the finger and the pain vanished at 
once. My failure of a moment before was safely forgotten in his 
delight at the miracle, and we all sat amicably down on the 
carpet again. 

Once more the others returned without finding a car, and as 
the shadows filled the courtyard, it became certain that we could 
not get a car that day. The soldier’s face fell heavily at the news, 
but he agreed, and Bahram bore up manfully against what must 
have been a nightmare thought to one who had travelled in 
crowded buses before. We booked four places, nerving 
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ourselves for the crowd and waited for sunset and the hour of 
departure. 

But our fears were unfounded, for there were only twelve 
people travelling in this bus, and if the driver and his mate had 
not put some bunkers on the course there would have been no 
difficulty even in getting in. As it was, they had placed a large, 
rough packing case near the door through which we all had to 
pass, so that it effectually blocked the only means of access to the 
seats. And down the centre gangway they had piled bundles of 
every shape and size, bringing the level of the floor conveniently 
up to the height of the seats. When once we had all scrambled in, 
barking our shins and bruising ourselves on the jagged obstacles 
so cunningly laid out on the route, the advantages of the artificial 
floor level became evident, for everyone who was clever enough to 
have secured a seat to themselves found themselves perched on 
a sort of universal wagon-lit. Admittedly, they could not put their 
feet on the ground, even if they wanted to, but in the deepening 
darkness, no one very seriously wanted to stay awake, and lay 
back happily enough in their enforced recumbancc. 

Wc were not so lucky. In self-defence we had booked the front 
row of seats, so that there were two of us on each. And now, 
though we saw how empty the bus was, wc could not take more 
room except by two of us going to the back of the bus—a position 
guaranteed to call for Mothersill in the shortest possible time. So 
we remained in our chosen places, huddled together in dignified 
isolation, growing every minute more agonisingly cramped while 
the rest of the bus sprawled at their ease. 

Our driver lay across the wheel with his head pillowed on his 
arm until his mate banged the door and prodded him into life. 
He let in the clutch and the bus lurched off, but he seemed like a 
man in a trance. The greying hair and drooping shoulders, his 
air of fatigue and the lethargic way he moved were disquieting 
enough, but to drive with a man like that in the night seemed 
madness. We watched the white shirt in the darkness, clipped 
close to his weary shoulders by the braces. Then we watched the 
corrugated, pitted road, holding our breath when the bus seemed 
suddenly to be rushing wildly over a ploughed field or flinging 
itself madly at some insuperable obstacle. For the darkness hid 
the road and deceived us, showing only the pot-holes and ditches 
over which we swayed and pitched and lurched so violently it 
seemed as if we could not ever right ourselves. But to drive in 
one’s mind with even a good driver in the darkness is exhausting, 
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and soon we too fell asleep with the rest of the bus, only waking 
at some extraordinary jolt or bump. But on the whole it was a 
longer, more comfortable movement than that of a car, as much 
more comfortable as a liner is than a small boat in a very rough 
sea. Theoretically, we were glad not to go fast, but as we woke 
and slept and woke again more stiff than ever, we longed for the 
end more and more passionately. 

Then we stopped at a chai khaneh , and got down and stretched 
ourselves. The warm light from the veranda drew us towards it 
where already several men were sitting cross-legged round the 
brazier. The walls were white-washed and there were gaily- 
coloured carpets for us to sit on. All spotlessly clean. They made 
room for us along the end wall and we sat down and ordered fried 
eggs and tea—tea in little glasses and eggs to be eaten with 
bread. You rip off a piece of bread from the flat rounds in which 
it is made, and with a deft twist you whisk some egg into your 
mouth. A mere flick of the wrist gathers all you want into the 
embrace of the bread and so into your mouth—at least, it does 
if you are expert. I wrestled for some time, achieving little more 
than eggy bread and a fringe of egg round my plate, which 
tantalisingly receded from my deftest flicks, leaving me ever 
hungrier and more baffled. Quite mortifying. But the soldier 
noticed the mess I was in and, ignoring my determination to win 
through in the end, ordered me a fork. With this I ignominiously 
gathered the fragments and ate them. And only just in time, for 
I had hardly finished when the nauseating smell of opium filled 
the air. Only then did we notice our driver sitting near the other 
end of the brazier, puffing at an opium pipe. He held the tongs 
with their burning charcoal against the side of the pipe to melt 
the opium pellet. He puffed at the pipe a few times. Then drank 
a small glass of stewed tea before puffing again. He was a curiously 
striking-looking man seen full face, with the brilliant, shining, 
dreamy eyes of the opium-smoker—eyes whose whole brilliance 
was focused on his pipe with the contented absorption of a baby 
sucking at its bottle. Clouds of the foul smell enveloped us and we 
were glad of the bitter tang of the tea to counteract its sickly 
sweetness. 

We talked for a little while to our neighbour, who knew the 
Ab-i-Basuft, the valley we had wanted to reach, and made it 
sound so easy that our forgotten annoyance at having been 
thwarted revived. Then we walked about in the moonlight, but 
still our driver sat and sat with his pipe in his hands and a 
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succession of small glasses of tea before him. When he announced 
he was going inside to sleep, however, we lodged such a convinc¬ 
ing protest that he weakly gave way, looking longingly at the 
sleeping figures in the inner room lying about like corpses on the 
rug-covered floor. We all scrambled back to our place in the bus, 
renewing our bruises as we came over the packing case. 

Another shapeless, interminable period of bumping and 
swaying in the darkness followed. The little boy who sat on the 
half seat beside the driver fell forward on to the driving wheel 
so often that he had to be moved behind and perched on a heap 
of bupdles, where he nodded unhappily and forlornly for the 
rest of the night. The women swathed in black in the seat behind 
us kept up a murmur of conversation and ate nuts noisily and 
sociably in our ears. Then the soldier began to sing. Even those 
who love Iranian singing agree that, like bagpipes, it is best in 
the open—and preferably a long way off. With the roof acting 
as a megaphone, the soldier’s light tenor developed horrible 
proportions, reverberating and re-echoing so that sleep became 
impossible. We made representations to Bahrain as being more 
capable of putting our point of view politely than we could 
manage ourselves, but he refused to say anything. 

“Anyone may sing in an Iranian bus when and where lie likes,” 
he said. 

However, a man behind began to snore meaningly and two 
others shouted a conversation for a few minutes against the 
hovering strains. Encouraged by this, we called across that 
everyone was trying to sleep, but the soldier laughed cheerfully 
and began another song. For hours, it seemed, he sang as we 
leapt and checked in the darkness. In the end sleep came back to 
us intermittently, bringing us noisy, tormented nightmares. 

Then we stopped again. The driver got out, saying this was 
where he would sleep for three hours when he had had his pipe. 
We found ourselves before a filthy little veranda. The driver sat 
eagerly down by the brazier, and a yellow-faced man with bright 
eyes like himself handed him the waiting pipe. Almost automatic¬ 
ally, he fixed the brown pellet like a bell-push into the hole in the 
pipe, touching it with red charcoal and drawing in the soothing 
fumes. Again the succession of little glasses of stewed tea from the 
pot in the brazier, and again the sickly smell as the fumes of his 
pipe filled the air. We sat down too. Everyone in the bus seemed 
to have got out, even the nut-chewing women swathed in black, 
who retired to a secluded part of the chai khaneh with their lord 
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and master to eat eggs while he sucked his water-pipe. This time 
the driver’s mate had his opium pipe too. Everyone was settling 
down. 

But we drank our tea and arrayed ourselves for battle. Being 
four out of twelve passengers, we held considerable sway, 
particularly now that the soldier wore his gun. The dirt of the 
place and the sinister opium-den atmosphere stiffened our 
resistance to spending three or four hours there. One attendant 
in particular, who wore a white pyjama-like suit and a European 
cap, looked like a figure from a pamphlet on the drug menace. 
His lips were livid, and his skin yellow and withered with the dull 
heavy look of old parchment. In this yellow mask, the brilliance 
of his eyes, with their vague unreality, filled us with uneasiness. 

We gathered ourselves for the attack, forming into a wall of 
self-assertion behind Bahrain, who led us to battle. But hurling 
yourself against the lofty detachment of a drugged chauffeur is a 
disheartening job. If he heard at all what was said, he barely 
bothered to answer, puffing contemplatively at his pipe or fixing 
vague eyes on some invisible point far above our heads. In the end 
he replied that he had been driving for thirty-six hours. That he 
was too tired to go on. That he must sleep, but that perhaps in an 
hour he might be fit to drive. However, Bahram soon warmed to 
his task, reasoning with the man and appealing to him. So that in 
the end he conceded that he might go straight on. He would say 
when he had finished this pipe. And with this we had to be 
content. 

However, just as we were beginning to despair or. to become 
resigned, he got up and called to his mate to start off. With 
unseeing eyes and head down, he swayed up to a lorry parked 
near by and tried to get in and drive off. But, helped by a few 
kind friends, he soon found his way to the bus and launched us 
once more on our rocking career. The moon set and the black 
silhouettes of the mountains vanished, narrowing our world to 
the two dim beams of the bus’s headlights. It seemed as if we 
must have been to Isfahan again and again a thousand times 
before, with the first glimmers of the false dawn, we recognised 
the mountains near the town. 

Once more we stopped, drawing up outside the police post on 
the hill above Isfahan. It was cold and we were stiff and a grey 
mist hid the mountains, chilling our spirits and blotting out what 
view there might have been, but no gloom could depress us as we 
rolled down the hill to baths and sleep and breakfast. 
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4 ‘All hail, Shiraz, hail! Oh, site without peer! 

May God be the Watchman before thy gate 
That the feet of Misfortune be left desolate. 

A hundred times, ‘God Forbid!’ I pray 
Its limpid stream where the shadows wait 
Like the found of Khizr giveth life for aye.” 

HAFIZ. 

T he gardens of Persia—or Iran, as it now is—have been 
famous for longer than anyone can remember. All the 
poets and the story-tellers have praised them and sung of 
them; until, the rest of the world, having grown jealous, a day 
came when travellers brought the glad news to Europe that 
Iranian gardens were nothing; that it was in contrast to the desert 
around them that they seemed beautiful; and that any trickle of 
water surrounded by trees was called a “garden,” for the 
Iranians, never having seen an English garden, knew no better! 

There is something in this, for large parts of Iran are arid and, 
if you are covered in the dust of the road, the moment when you 
find a stream beneath trees seems infinitely wonderful. But 
Iranian gardens, and, most of all, Shiraz gardens, well deserve 
their fame. In the spring a scent of red roses and petunias flows 
from beneath shady leaves, and later on, when the summer has 
come, trailing white rose, like the milky way, perfume the air. 

But on arriving in Shiraz you would not at first be aware of its 
gardens. For the gardens of Shiraz are behind high walls above 
which only the tree-tops show, and the lanes which lead round 
and up to them are thick in dust. 

But if you climb up on the hills behind the town and look down 
on them, you will see them in their loveliness, beginning quite 
near the edge of old Shiraz and running right away through the 
village of Masjed-i-Bardi to the foot of the Kuh Barfi, and beyond. 
There are poplars like neat dabs of paint, and spreading walnut 
trees; plane trees and sycamores and orange trees whose dark 
green leaves almost equal the cypress green; pomegranate trees 
which only lose their bright red fruit and flowers to turn to a 
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glowing golden yellow in the autumn; and everywhere dark 
cypress trees, unchanging and always contrasting with the trees 
around them, whether these are brilliant with spring leaves or 
bronzed and fading in the autumn. 

But there is no need only to admire the gardens from the hill. 
It is one of the most charming of Shiraz customs that anyone 
may come along and ask to visit a garden or even picnic in it 
without ever having met the owner. Most of the most beautiful 
gardens belong to the Qawam-ul-Mulk, for so long the head of 
the Khamseh Arab tribes, to the Navabi family and to the 
Khalilis. And they are all different. 

There is one garden with walls and watch-towers at the corner 
of Shiraz nearest to the hills. This is the famous Bagh-i-Aram, 
the garden of peace, whose peace seems to hold so much of 
lightheartedness and freedom from care. It is a garden in terraces 
with orange trees enclosed by cypress trees: a superlative orchard 
with paved streams and pools and avenues of pines and more 
cypresses leading up from the guest house near the gate to the 
Anderun, a gay, frivolous summer residence which appears at 
first in dramatic little glimpses at the end of each vista, but 
emerges gradually as a huge three-story house overlooking an 
enclosed pool and dominating the whole garden with its spirit 
of gaiety. Arched overhanging eaves frame brightly coloured 
scenes in tiles, and verandas and glass-fronted rooms lend it the 
air of a smiling pavilion more than of a house full of cares: a 
place built for pleasure and set in a remote garden where the 
bare hills can protect it against the troubles of the world, and 
blend their swirling, grooved sides into a fitting background to 
the pattern of the garden. 

But beautiful though this garden seems, it is not first favourite 
with the Shirazis. When your droshki driver has commanded the 
gardener’s child to be sure and show you the cypresses and the 
pools, and you have seen all that and returned to him,- he will 
ask you almost reproachfully whether you have not already visited 
Afiabad and the Bagh-i-Navabi. For each of these gardens has a 
mood of its own. There are formal gardens of pools and paths 
and orange trees with cypress trees shut out of the central garden 
and only planted like trimmings round the edge. And a house 
looking over the garden and down through an avenue beyond 
the pool to a view of Shiraz spread below like a dream. 

There are gardens planned round a palatial house, with 
venues radiating on three sides, as at Afiabad, making views 
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from each veranda of the house, with a huge open space beyond 
the pool on the fourth side, as though to give such a magnificent 
house room to breathe. All this is very imposing and appeals to 
the showmanship spirit of a Shirazi. 

But speak of the gardens he loves for his own pleasure to a 
Shirazi and his mind will be filled with a living scene: a garden 
of trees and long, dark, deeply shaded avenues and hidden tangles 
of rose trees and shrubs from which scents and cool air flow 
mysteriously out in the summer; cypresses rising high above their 
neighbours and rose trees flowering between them: streams 
flowing into dark pools round which carpets are spread; graceful 
figures reclining within sound of the water, breathing the coolness 
of the shade, admiring the thick impenetrable, well-ordered 
wilderness of trees which shuts out for them the dry world of 
sunlight and dust. Such is the ideal garden. 

And if a faint scent of burning charcoal from a samovar 
mingles with the scent of the roses, this is all to the good, for it 
heralds those endless little glasses of tea which are so essential 
to the pleasure of a picnic. 

These gardens were once a place of seclusion, where veiled 
figures might cast aside their smothering draperies and breath 
the fresh air, play games and disport themselves. Now they are 
still the meeting place for gay parties of picnickers and a delightful 
refuge from the heat of the summer. But to women who can drive 
unveiled in the streets or sit enjoy ably in the open-air cinemas the 
walled seclusion of a garden has lost its meaning. For Shiraz has 
been modernised and been drawn into the world of unveiled 
Iran. Communications are easy and Shiraz is under the com¬ 
pelling eye of Tehran. Whereas the old Shiraz was the home of 
poets and wine and carpets, a far-distant town in the south and 
the centre of the famous province of Fars, the ancient seat of 
Persian greatness, it has now been brought within two days 5 drive 
of the capital. It lies on the main road from the Gulf of the 
Caspian, and streams of travellers, lorries and buses flow in¬ 
cessantly through. The old days of independent power are over. 
The old isolation is gone. 

Yet Shiraz has preserved its character of the south in spite of 
cars and telephones. There is leisure and sociable idleness in the 
strolling crowds who throng the streets as the sun slants purple 
rays over the hills. For the Shirazis are a gay and pleasure-loving 
race, as different from the industrious, careful Isfahanis as the 
northern French from the gens du midi. They shut up their shops 
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whenever they can and their parties and picnics are renowned 
in all Iran. There is even the tale of the stranger who, having 
bought a saddle, went back to the shop to change it. But the 
Shirazi had hurried off to spend the proceeds of the sale, and 
it was days before the stranger was able to exchange the 
saddle. 

The tribes, too, seem nearer than in Isfahan. It is not very 
long since the Qashgai, entrenched on the surrounding mountain 
tops, besieged the town for days. And the bazaars are still con¬ 
cerned with the needs of pack horses, tribal cloths, tribal rugs, 
saddles and harness, though the tribes are disarmed and settled, 
and the new town is filled with garages and tyre-mending shops. 
But there is safety on the roads, with police forts at frequent 
intervals to protect travellers and police posts on each side of the 
town, with a garrison at the foot of the hills. The walls of the city 
are gone and the new gardens no longer have defensive towers 
towards the tribal country. 

Shiraz lies in the corner of a fertile plain which narrows above 
it and becomes a valley in the Qashgai country. On the slopes of 
this steeper valley the famous Khollar wine grapes ripen, the 
source of Shiraz wine. But the plain round the town is wide and 
unusually green with bare stony mountains round it, and Shiraz 
itself is a mellow gold with small turquoise domes set in its midst. 
For it was rebuilt within walls in the dangerous days of the 
eighteenth century by Kerim Khan Zand, a compact mass of 
sun-baked bricks with hardly a tree visible from the inner court¬ 
yards, and narrow, twisting alleys threading tortuous paths 
between the unbroken, forbidding walls of old Persia. The houses 
were crammed close together for safety and only an occasional 
high-up window looked on to the street, like an eye through the 
veil, so that you might walk past blind wall after high blind wall 
with only a narrow door to break the monotony. 

The new Shiraz has spread out to the west of the old town, a 
sort of symbol of the new life. Smiling windows and verandas 
look on to wide avenues and spacious squares whose young trees 
hardly cast a shadow as yet. Many buildings rise erratically, as 
though uncertain of the plan which is creating the new Shiraz. 
But gradually their new character is appearing. New gardens 
have grown up round the old walled gardens and the little watch- 
towers have become summer houses in which to sit and look one 
way down to the garden and one way out into the street. 

The new architecture has borrowed a good deal from Europe. 
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Square windows and square doors have displaced the grace of 
the old arches. For the old houses were all ornament and arches: 
arched windows, arched doors and arched niches cut into thick 
walls, with internal decoration varied from plainest whitewash 
to any fantasy which pleased the owner; floral designs set in 
raised trellis work or lithographed European beauties surrounded 
by flowing flowers; walls ornamented with mirror work, which 
could be unbelievably horrible, a nightmare atrocity worthy of 
the contemporaries of Victorianism, or surprisingly beautiful 
when the mirror work was less obtrusive, taking on the character 
of wall and bricks and pictures. But as a medium of decoration it 
seems to have required more delicate handling to be successful 
than any other. The inner rooms of these old houses were usually 
domed, rising to a small square window in the top through which 
sun streamed almost all the year round, lighting the room with 
a searchlight beam, so that even the corners were not left in 
darkness. 

Now the square rooms with their large windows are decorated 
in the European manner and are filled with Western furniture. 
A high-relief band of fruit and flowers round the top of the wall 
is sometimes the only relic of the old ornate days, but no degree 
of modernisation could change the Iranian love of design and 
ornament, which once survived even the Arab conquest. 

But the change in the form of the houses is very real. The 
veiled seclusion of the inner courtyard is gone in the new houses, 
whose windows look boldly on to the street or the main garden, 
regardless of modesty or heat in a new-found desire to have a 
view of the world outside. It is the outward sign of a changed 
mode of life, more significant than the compulsory adoption of 
European dress, for it is by choice that it has come. 

The mosques of Shiraz are in the old town, and domes like 
blue turbans or fabulously patterned onions draw you through 
winding alleys towards them. Perhaps the loveliest dome is that 
of the Masjed-i-Shah Cheragh. The mosque stands back in a 
paved courtyard in the middle of the town, with plane trees to 
shade it. Shah Cheragh was not, as one might think, a shah, but 
one of the brothers of Imam Reza, and the mosque was first built 
round his tomb 700 years ago, they say, but from time to time it has 
fallen into great disrepair and has been so much rebuilt that it 
looks quite modern. Perhaps, even, Nadir Shah is responsible 
for the present building, for, after defeating the Afghans near 
Shiraz, he turned his attention to the improvement of the city 
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But its foundation association with the brother of the eighth 
Imam has kept for it a special place among mosques of Shiraz. 
Now it is one of the few still in use, and foreigners are not allowed 
into it, even in these days of secularisation. 

From the shade of the trees by the copper-workers’ booth, 
we watched the stream of devotees passing in and out of the 
mosque. Many paused a moment before leaving the mosque, 
laying their lips to the holy texts on the silver door, a prayer 
or a wish in their hearts. Others touched the stone with the foot¬ 
print of Ali deeply marked on it. Some bought candles as they 
entered. Some brought votive gifts and emblems. But it was a 
fitful stream of the faithful, for in Shiraz, as elsewhere, most of 
the mosques stand empty. 

When we left the sunlit square of the Shah Cheragh Mosque, 
we passed through the dark, crowded bazaar leading to the 
Masjed-i-No, still called new, though it was built in a.d. 1126, 
by Atabeg Saadi ibn Zangi, whose name is more famous by 
having been adopted by Saadi the poet. Only a short vaulted 
gateway divides the peace of the great courtyard from the bustle 
outside. Yet in the moment of passing through you leave behind 
you the press and agitation of life, entering such a waiting stillness 
that the rustle of the trees and the trickle of water seem loud and 
the mountains outside the town seem just over the wall. It might 
be a building alone in a valley, if it were not for the dome of the 
Masjed-i-Shah Cheragh rising beyond the seclusion of the walls 
to remind you of the teeming city outside. 

But, old as it* is, the cause of its being called new still stands in 
the shape of the cathedral mosque, the Masjed-i-Jame, built 300 
years before it, at the end of the ninth century, by Amr-ibn- 
Laith. The small stone building in the middle is supposed to have 
been built at this time as an exact copy of the Kaaba at Mecca, 
with a black pillar base from Persepolis as the sacred stone. The 
four pillars at the corners, with their lettering and turquoise 
tiling, are later, and the outer walls of the mosque are later still. 
But earthquakes and invaders have so destroyed the whole 
building that a few years ago it became unsafe, and the central 
part is now being rebuilt, the dishevelled, leaning walls being 
straightened and the huge cracked pillars restored. 

But the great days of Shiraz were not really until the end of the 
eighteenth century, when Kerim Khan Zand, Nadir Shah’s 
aide-de-camp, was regent and virtually king. He made it the 
capital of Iran a century and three-quarters after Shah Abbas 
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made Isfahan his capital. He built the finely vaulted Vaqil Bazaar 
and the Vaqil Mosque at its gate. Here the rather glaring pink 
tiling, which is so characteristic of Shiraz, appears at its best, 
still restrained, even reserved in its vigour. A long tank runs 
down the middle of the courtyard, its dark, calm water reflecting 
the pink tiles and sobering them or distorting them as some pious 
one comes to perform his ablutions before praying. The little 
minarets are also reflected in the water, those curious, squat, six- 
sided minarets which have taken the place in Shiraz mosques of 
the tall tapering minarets of Isfahan. On the Mecca side of the 
courtyard is a magnificent pillared hall with the tnihrab far back 
in its depths. Only at dciwn does the sun shine in through the 
arches, casting brilliant streaks of light on the floor and illu¬ 
minating the moulded spiral pillars. In the day-time it remains cool 
and dark beneath the vaulting, and the high polish and carved 
side of the pulpit, built of one solid piece of Yezd marble, can 
only be seen against the light. Here and there someone intones 
the Qoran. A letter-writer sits listening to the out-pourings of 
some poor woman in black, writing for he* as she talks in that 
fine, flourishing hand so much sought after amongst writers. At 
the gate of the mosque sits an old, old mullah with young eyes. 
In front of him is the tray of Sassanian and Parthian seals and 
ring seals and coins and his letter-writing materials, but he usually 
seems lost in contemplation, and in the month of Ramazan his 
place is empty for long stretches of the day, when he leads a small 
band of the devout in prayer. 

The newest mosque in Shiraz is the Masjed Nasr-ul-Mulk. 
This is much smaller than the Vaqil, though like it in form. But 
it is tiled in very brilliant pink designs and the stalactite work is 
more elaborate, which is oddly pleasing in this more intimate 
atmosphere, giving it a sort of intense personality in spite of its 
newness. And indeed it has a tablet to say that, since the building 
of this mosque, Shiraz has become heaven! 

But Shiraz, unlike Isfahan, is not famous for its buildings nor 
for its devotion to religion. Shiraz is a city of leisure and the home 
of poets. How fitting it is that the tombs of Saadi and Hafiz, the 
beloved poets of the golden age, should be in gardens outside the 
town, at a distance which justifies an all-day picnic to the 
pleasure-loving, party-making Shirazis! If the tomb of Saadi is 
dilapidated and the tomb of Hafiz a beautiful new temple-like 
building, this does not interfere with the pleasant tradition. And 
on any day (for all days are potential holidays) there are parties 
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disporting themselves nearby or casting sortes at the tombs them¬ 
selves, that delightful pastime by which you foretell the future by 
hazards on the works of the poets. 

The tomb of Saadi is a simple one in a garden with a stream 
where wishes are made. And this is as it should be, for he is most 
famous for his gentle understanding and humane wisdom. He 
travelled all over the world and came home to write the fruit of 
his experience in the Gulistan, the Rose Garden. And there is no 
one so illiterate in Shiraz that he cannot quote from the works of 
Saadi the poet. 

Hafiz never travelled. His one attempt failed when he saw the 
sea and could not face its dangers! And though he lived in the 
days of Tamerlane—troubled and dangerous days—he was 
devoted to pleasure and love and wine as the true means of living 
life to the full, with all the involved Sufist mysticism which looks 
beyond the outward form of everything to its symbolic sense. But 
no one was quite sure how far Hafiz was devout and how far 
recklessly self-indulgent. So much so that the religious authorities 
refused him the rites of burial until his friends took a hazard on 
his poems and the reassuring couplet was drawn: 

“Fear not to approach to the corpse of Hafiz 
Although stained with sin, he will enter heaven.” 

And now many devout people have been buried near his tomb 
in order to partake of the sanctity of the life-loving poet. 


10 

MUTUAL DEBTS 

R evolutionary changes have been forced on the Iranians, 
making them abandon the selves they had known for so 
.. long and wear the clothes and manners of Europe. No 
wonder that they look apprehensively at the source of them, and 
often find the West very unattractive. For they forget that our 
debts are mutual in almost every field; that once we borrowed 
their clothes, their Christianity, their medicine and their designs 
in art. 
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When they adopted European dress, the change was a profound 
one, though it touched only the town-dwellers. The peasants 
may have made some effort to conform to the new laws, but 
neither villagers nor tribesmen have really altered their clothes 
very much. It was not in their power to do so, for they were too 
poor to buy expensive Western clothes. In the towns, however, 
the changes were compulsory. The grace and colour of the old 
ways were put off and the new-fangled Western clothes were 
enforced by law. And men being known by their clothes, it was 
as though they had admitted a whole gamut of changes. 

Men are known all over the world by their hats: by their 
bowlers, their top-hats, their fezes, their turbans and by their 
squash hats. The fashion may change from bowlers to black 
homburgs in England, and it is an expression of feeling. But in 
Iran the change was part of the great emancipation, the great 
welding of the nation into a modern whole. 

For generations men had been accustomed to bow their heads 
to the earth in prayer three times a day. Then the order went 
forth that the ancient sheepskin hat of Iran was never to be worn 
again, nor were the little cotton caps that went inside them, nor 
those little round felt skull caps which the peasants had always 
worn in the fields. And the order was made that everyone should 
wear Pahlevi hats, those high, round, peaked hats which made 
certain that no one’s head should touch the ground. It was a 
revolution in the outlook of the country, the outward sign of the 
great change which was being brought about by Reza Shah in 
Iran, the proof that he could break the most ingrained customs 
of the people and mould them in the ways of the West. Then it, 
in its turn, was discarded and forbidden and “any European hat” 
substituted. For the Pahlevi hat was only a transition. 

From that moment the face of Iran was set towards Westernisa¬ 
tion as far as it meant national modernisation. Just as Turkey had 
thrown aside the fez in her moment of rejuvenation as a vigorous 
modern power. Men were to wear European clothes, use 
European machines, build factories and achieve European 
power. 

Even more revolutionary was the emancipation of the women 
of Iran. In the spring—which is the Iranian New Year—of 1936, 
the women were unveiled. Painful scenes took place; women had 
hysterics and nervous breakdowns; others stayed indoors, as 
horrified at the indecency of going out unveiled as a Victorian 
woman would have been of walking down Piccadilly in a bathing 
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dress. But a great many welcomed it. Those who had tried to 
unveil before the decree and been cut by their fellows as too fast 
to know, now laughed and went out in their Western clothes. 
Only in one way did it curtail their freedom. A woman could no 
longer set forth, veiled in the incognity of her voluminous black 
chador , and go wherever she liked without anyone knowing. But, 
on the other hand, she could go out and breathe the air and wear 
smart new clothes to her heart’s content. 

But places varied very much in their reception of this 
convention-shattering decree. The genial Shirazis seem to have 
accepted it most gladly, and to-day even the poorest women 
achieve something in the nature of a frilly silk dress or a frilly 
flowered print ready-made from the sewing-machine shop in the 
bazaar, while the educated women take in fashion papers and 
follow the latest trend with the keenest enthusiasm. But in 
Isfahan the poor women still wear their narrow black trousers, 
which protrude below flowered skirts like two black pencils and, 
if they can, they wear a black coat to go out in and a black shawl 
for their heads, which they draw furtively over their faces as 
though they had never been unveiled. But even in Isfahan, the 
young women of the educated classes go out in the Western 
clothes as though no one had ever done otherwise. And in Tehran, 
the memory of women having once been veiled has faded like the 
music of a fancy-dress ball. 

Iran has now adopted, assimilated and made her own these 
alien things from the West. Yet it was partly from Iran that 
modern clothes came to men in England. That may be why, 
coming back to her, they seem so utterly hers. Englishmen were 
dressed in doublets and hose at the time of the Embassy of the 
Shirley brothers. When Malcolm came in 1800, the Iranians 
produced a drawing of the ceremonial clothes in which Sir 
Antony Shirley had appeared before Shah Abbas, and expressed 
the hope that Malcolm would not dress in a less distinguished 
manner. It was an awkward moment and it took all Malcolm’s 
tact and diplomacy to explain the revolution which had taken 
place in English dress during those two centuries. Perhaps he 
turned the moment with a flourish of compliments and, omitting 
all mention of the influence of the French justaucorps in English 
fashions, told only how Charles II had taken to Iranian dress. 
How John Evelyn had written a treatise, Tyrannus , or the Mode , 
after visiting the Huguenot traveller, Chardin, who even in 
London wore his Iranian dress. How this treatise on the beauties 
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and advantages of the Iranian coat, a garment resembling a long 
frock coat of to-day, had attracted the attention of Charles II, 
and how he had commanded his Court to dress in Iranian dress. 
How becoming and dignified a garment he had found it and, 
then, although the mockery of the French king soon made him 
abandon what then was fancy-dress, how the seeds of change 
were thus sown. 

But in England the frock coat was cut shorter and fashioned 
into different shapes and lengths to suit the purpose for which 
it was used. By the time Malcolm came on his mission to Iran, 
his* uniform must have been unrecognisable as a relative of the 
Iranian garment. And the form in which it has been instituted 
in Iran to-day only just leaves room within the law for the old 
men to retain their three-quarter-length coat. And few Iranians 
realise it is their own national dress which has come back to them 
in this garbled form from Europe. 

And just as their clothes came to us and have now gone back 
to them again, their Christianity came to us when Bishop Iwan 
came to Cornwall. He is only remembered in the name of St. 
Ives, for he died in a.d. iooi, but he was an Iranian missionary, 
and he came to England. To-day our Christian missions have 
hospitals and schools which are still helping and leading the way 
along lines of Western ideals. Iranians are grateful for these works 
and appreciative of them, but intensely critical. 

Only our doctoring meets with whole-hearted approval. But 
it is rare for either Iranians or ourselves to remember the great 
medical debt we owe to ancient Iran. At a time w r hen the 
Druids, outside the fringe of the civilised world, were curing or 
killing their patients by magic, Sassanian Iran was giving an 
asylum to the Nestorian Christians and enabling them in 491 to 
found a medical school at Jundeshapur. This, of course, was 
Greek knowledge, but it was translated in Iran into Arabic in 
the days of the caliphs, and gradually the art of medicine took 
root. And the next great step forward was made by an Iranian, 
the Great Abu Bekr Mohamed ibn Zakriyya of Ray, in the ninth 
century, who became known as Rhazes to the outside world. 
He first used animal gut for repairing abdominal wounds. He 
discovered that alcohol could be distilled from starch and 
discovered sulphuric acid. 

Less than half a century later, an Iranian was born at Bokhara, 
Avicenna, the Prince of Physicians. He practised at many royal 
courts, ending his days in Isfahan, where his fame reached its 
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height. He wrote on medicine, music and mechanics, and his 
Qanum of medicine remained the textbook of Europe up to the 
seventeenth century, which may not have been entirely a good 
thing, for he so disparaged surgery that it fell into neglect. But 
he made many discoveries about the movements of the eyeball 
and the nature of vision. 

When Chaucer praises the learning of his Doctor of the 
Canterbury Tales , he claims for him: 

“Wei knew he th 5 olde Esculapius. . . . 

Serapion, Razis, and Avicen.” 

But this was progress from the first days of the Crusades, when 
Frankish medicine was superstition and their surgery such 
ruthless ignorant buchery that the Arabs were horrified. 

To-day medicine in Iran is slowly being taken over by the 
State. Christian mission hospitals are still the centre of medical 
work, but Iranian medical services are stamping out eye trouble 
by inspection of children in the schools. Vaccination is supposed 
to be universal, though an occasional disaster reveals a blackleg 
among the doctors. But the rapid development of these services 
makes it amazing that any reliability should have been achieved. 

But perhaps the most constructive move has been the opening 
of nursing schools, where American methods are being drilled 
into small classes of girls by experienced and enthusiastic Ameri¬ 
can nurses. In time there should be a fine body of Iranian nurses, 
trained in the strictest discipline. 

In the artistic world, any changes brought in from the West 
have alas! not been an improvement. The substitution of German 
or English designs in silver or American designs in carpets are 
a disaster. And the debt is all on our side for we owe a great deal, 
through Byzantium and Italy, to Iranian artists and architects. 

So much has been exchanged. So much we have in common 
in a sense. Yet in social and moral customs we are poles apart. 
Iranians look at the source of all this scientific knowledge, these 
inventors of machines, whose mode of life has in some way been 
thrust upon them, and they are appalled. Our ways are odd— 
most unwelcomely odd very often to them. And the picture 
presented by newspapers and films of Western life is startling 
and scandalising. 

“What insecurity! How little modesty is left. How unsafe 
the roads are! What hold-ups! What murders! How decency has 
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sunk away! How unclothed people go! No wonder there are so 
many divorces, so much promiscuity. Thank goodness Iran is 
safer to-day than it has ever been, and our women are sheltered, 
even now that they are unveiled/’ 

It is as impossible to refute such accusations as it is to justify 
Iranian morality against English standards. Yet educated as 
well as uneducated Iranians look at Europe with the greatest 
interest, not because they think she is in any way superior—that 
would be foreign to their national pride—but because, neverthe¬ 
less, they think she has something to give them. Yet what? For 
everyone assumes we have no buildings to equal those in Isfahan, 
no gardens to equal Shiraz, no fruit to equal the Iranian, no sun 
at all, and that our inhabitants are small and poor and probably 
undernourished, but certainly less brave than the Iranians and 
less good horsemen. Many long to come to England to see the 
marvels of the mechanical world, for so it seems to have been 
presented to them, or to go to the universities, in England or in 
Germany. But this seems more a fashionable goal than a place 
where they expect to learn anything Iran cannot teach them. 
More a means of acquiring distinction than of improving them¬ 
selves. It made me wonder if perhaps, really, we have nothing 
to offer them. 

Against these disturbing thoughts, the attitude of the poor 
people was pleasantly refreshing. For, quite frankly, they pitied 
us, though they asked us to tell them about England. 

“You have nothing like this in England!” they would proudly 
remark when they discovered our nationality. “You are welcome 
to Iran.” 

One day, however, I sat under a fig tree from which I could 
watch the sun climb high above the cypress trees of Shiraz. 
Several peasants stopped to ask me what I saw, before continuing 
on their way gratified at my praise of the view. But the goat¬ 
herd who sat down with his flocks beside me was more inquisitive. 
Not only did he want praise of his country; he wanted to know 
how the flocks fared in England. Deprecatingly, I replied that 
in England it rained every day and that was bad for sheep’s feet, 
as it made the ground soft and boggy in many places. But, to 
my surprise, he was overwhelmed. 

“Rain every day! What miracle! What a blessed country!” 
And for several moments exclamations of delight and envy 
flowed from his lips unbrokenly. Then he began to talk in a new 
strain altogether. England was no longer a meaningless name. 
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No longer a place unfit for tribes-people to live in. It was a 
country infinitely more blessed than Iran. A land he would 
always long to visit. And for half an hour I told him everything 
I could, while he asked eager questions and listened attentively 
to my answers. 

But he was a rare exception, for Iranians of the plateau are 
almost as insular as the English, and do not believe in their 
hearts that anywhere in the world can be equal to Iran. 

Perhaps, after all, it is this which we have most in common! 


11 

ARDAKAN, A VILLAGE IN THE QASHGAI COUNTRY 

Ardakan is a village whose fame rests on its perfect climate 
/.\ and, in these days of tribal quiet, on its accessibility to 
JL JL Shiraz. For it lies deep in the hills of the Qashgai tribes, 
those Turki tribes whose name still rings of Kashgar and who 
have ranged over the mountains to the west and south of Shiraz 
since Hulagu, the Mongol, imported them from Central Asia. 
In their heyday they were notorious for kidnappings and highway 
hold-ups and for sending their victims back to civilisation without 
their clothes! But the garrison at Shiraz makes certain now that 
they shall not get arms, and trade flows as safely through their 
country as through the other mountains of Iran. 

But walled villages and small police posts on the road, with 
blue-uniformed road' guards on watch outside them, reminded 
us of the recent subdual of the Qashgai and of the strangeness of 
being able to drive by car for three hours from Shiraz into the 
heart of their mountains. News of conditions had been no more 
easily come by, but the formalities had been fewer than before 
setting off into the Bakhtiari Mountains from Isfahan. Now 
already we were in their country as we looked away from the 
high, wide golden pass called the Tang-i-Shul to the steep ranges 
which enclose the village of Ardakan, and beyond them to some 
of the highest ranges in western Iran. The country west of this 
pass is high and thickly covered with snow in winter, they told 
us, plucking at the thistle called hangar in proof of what they said, 
for hangar grows only where snow will lie. Already in August the 
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dried leaves rustled in the wind and stacks of it stood ready to 
be stored for fodder. 

The road to Ardakan lay across a long, green plain, but before 
going down we stopped at the village on the pass, a hamlet of 
such poverty that it needed no walls to protect it. But it was a 
lucky chance which brought us to Shul so early in the morning, 
for the women were going up to the stream to fetch water. We 
watched them as they laughed and dawdled and came down the 
road in a fitful procession, skirts swinging and tongues wagging, 
in spite of the Weight of the huge, black, goat-skin bags that they 
carried half-balanced on their backs, half-clutched under their 
arms. They were poorly dressed with scanty shawls and torn 
tunics, for it was a destitute village, remote from modernisation, 
and the children were dirty and diseased. But on their heads, for 
want of a hand to carry them, the women wore the little tinned 
copper bowls with which they bailed the water. These shone in 
the morning sunlight like silver Juliet caps, adding sumptuousness 
to their ragged clothes and an impression of regal pomp to the 
little workaday procession. There was an air of leisure, too, in 
their unhurried chatter. This evidently was the social apex of 
the day, as much as meeting to drink coffee and gossip may be, 
and they were determined not to curtail their enjoyment. As 
they passed us, they stopped, delighted with an extra diversion 
before resuming their way up the steep, stony ground to their 
homes. It was a village in a barren place, but against that pale, 
bare ground the swinging rhythm of their walk had the beauty 
of a dance. Here was all the grace of unchanging Iran. 

But we were glad to reach fertile fields beyond it and a river 
sunk deep in a valley, where occasional trees shaded the way and 
flowering shrubs and blackberry bushes hid rich fields of maize 
and beans, though all this was only a promise of the luxuriance 
we should find in Ardakan itself, “the village which remains 
cool even in August.” 

As we approached it, we looked down on it, for the road skirts 
along the mountainside, and Ardakan is a compact village, 
filling the head of the valley, like a neat, green carpet cut to the 
measurement of the valley’s floor by a first-class furnishing firm, 
with mountains like discreet beige walls, in the best modem 
furnishing style, rising pale and bare all round it. The middle 
slopes down to a rushing stream, which gurgles and breaks over 
its stony bed, and there are houses whose first stories stand out on 
stout wooden pillars to the edge of the stream; long, dark tunnels 
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running under four and five houses before emerging into daylight 
again; deep streams flowing silently between grassy banks; 
steep, cobbled lanes down which laden beasts stagger and slither 
more uncomfortably than on the mountainside, and a bazaar 
darkly shaded by a roof of leaves, which wither and fall, admitting 
the sun as the summer declines and the snowy days of winter 
approach. It was a small bazaar, more the centre of gossip than 
a centre of trade. For, besides food and gay printed cottons for 
the women’s full skirts, there seemed to be nothing but shoe¬ 
maker’s shops, where the men put packed rag soles and leather 
bindings on the cotton uppers woven by the women. 

There was a curious remoteness and isolation, in spite of the 
bus service to the town. These people were used to motor cars 
and even had a garage at the entrance of the village. But, like so 
many villages, they were untouched by the changes which were 
shaking the town-dwelling Iranians to their foundations. Life 
was still as simple as ever, and visitors were so rare that the 
people came running out on their roof tops to see us. Our 
strangeness was complete. 

We followed the stream along above the level of the houses to 
a walnut tree in an orchard, whose owner was standing throwing 
stones at ripe pears with the help of a small boy. He was a fine, 
pious old man in the old Iranian way, and the song of his prayers 
was to lull us to sleep and rouse us at dawn. But his piousness 
hampered him, for there is a tradition in Iran that it is displeasing 
to the Almighty to have His gifts snatched before they fall from 
the tree of their own accord. And, the old man being a bad shot, 
there was only an occasional bump to reward his efforts. But as 
soon as he saw us, he brought us two of the hard-won pears with 
deferential salutations of hospitality, both hands outstretched, 
eyes downcast and a murmur of welcome. This was the beginning 
of a succession of gifts: more pears followed, and melons, grilled 
maize, cucumbers and mast . He offered each gift himself, 
presenting it almost coyly, with face averted, as though to disown 
the generosity which might claim favour for him. And in the 
intervals of presentation, he vanished discreetly and reappeared 
only to perform some new hostly duty. 

But his women-folk, untroubled by these niceties, sat in the 
shade of the little summer house nearby, ostensibly absorbed in 
their sewing, but watching everything we did. And, having 
watched, they forgot their village shyness in their desire to come 
and look closer. Two of them sat down beside me and began 
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screwing and unscrewing tins and admiring the brilliant colours 
of bakelite tumblers. I was still hoping to photograph them 
without their knowing it. But the mysteries of photography, like 
other mechanical wonders, were familiar to them. They set their 
faces knowingly when they saw the camera and received the 
attention with evident gratification. But their sophistication did 
not prevent their submitting to it almost as though they expected 
to feel the touch of it, freezing their faces like a child who expects 
the cold douche of a sponge. Nor did it destroy their belief that 
the green filter was the camera. They looked through it with 
screams of delighted laughter, handing it on to each other with 
great reluctance. 

But really we found the women of Ardakan shy, and they 
hurriedly veiled as village women have always done'at the sight 
of strange men. Dark eyes peeped out of upper windows at us, 
and vanished if we returned their stare, though a few more brazen 
ones came out on their roofs to watch us. And on our way down 
to the village we constantly surprised little groups of them sitting 
peacefully sewing in some secluded corner, so that they sprang up, 
clutching their babies to their breasts, and fled. But it was on the 
next day, when it suddenly occurred to them that we might be 
doctors, that they came to us, not shyly or modestly now, but 
insistently determined to be noticed. For no village is so remote 
that it has not heard of medicines, and no women are so shy that 
they will not flock to anyone who could be a doctor. No reasoning 
would check them. They came with an air of purpose, and they 
listened impatiently to all advice, as though we were wilfully 
wasting time on inessentials, when all they wanted was our 
calomel pills. We thought of the soldier in Bakhtiari, and how he 
would have enjoyed the present scene, adding Epsom salts to 
calomel and a touch of castor oil to taste, in his contempt for 
peasant ignorance. It was useless to protest that we were not 
doctors and had very few medicines. All they asked were those 
round white pills like golf balls. The magic of those monster pills! 
For enlightenment and scepticism have not come to the Qashgai 
mountain villages, in spite of their bus service to Shiraz. 

But then a man came. He, like the rest, suffered from his 
stomach. And we offered him four pills, a smile ready set for his 
gratitude. But he turned away from them and in a pained and 
distant voice he said: 

“Not pills! The doctor here has given me pills and I am no 
better.” This riled us, and we asked about the local doctor. 
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“Oh! he is nothing. Men die through him!” 

The insult of that was deliberate. To be consulted and rated 
lower than a man who could not keep alive his one source of 
revenue. 

“What do you eat?” we asked. “Much fruit and cucumbers?” 

But he never ate fruit and had been forbidden the mast we 
ordered for him. His tone was triumphant. This was more than 
too much. We crossly told him to go to the hospital at Shiraz or 
he would never be cured. We told him to be off now. To leave 
our sight. But he lingered, and when lie went, he seemed to rob us 
of our mumbo-jumbo, leaving us exposed as more ignorant than 
the lowest doctor, without even the benefit of having had 
doctoring thrust upon us. From then on, we irritably refused to 
dose, and repeated with unbroken monotony to all who came, 
“Go to hospital. The bus fare to Shiraz is only two tomans. 
There they will treat you properly!” 

But the crowd of women grew and at last we gave a few more 
pills before we made our escape, beyond the level of Western 
sophistication, into the emptiness of the high beige mountains 
enclosing Ardakan. A shingly donkey track climbed past the 
vineyards on the hillside and beyond the brow of the hill, but we 
kept along the top of the ridge, following the downlike undula¬ 
tions until Ardakan lay behind and far down below \\s. It was a 
tremendous view, with long ranges dwarfed by a dust haze into 
light ripples and broken waves, and high barrier ridges which 
nothing could dwarf and which blocked the horizon on either 
side. Even, we fancied, we could see the gap called the “Persian 
Gates” by which Alexander entered Iran. Across the river gorge 
nearby we could see the place where the ragged path ran past a 
shoulder into one of those shallow inner valleys which lie so 
sheltered and hidden between the great main ranges that the 
very rustle of the wind in the thistles seems a noise. But even 
from here we could see a car on the road and the miniature 
shape of the police fort on the pass. And we knew that it is only a 
matter of time before the isolation of the bare mountains and their 
villages is really over. Iran is being drawn together by the will of 
the Shah and by the strong bonds of safety and good 
communications. 
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ALEXANDER’S ROAD THROUGH THE ZAGROS 

I T had been in our minds for a long time to try to follow in the 
footsteps of the conquerors: to take that road through the 
Zagros Mountains along which Cyrus, Darius and the 
succeeding Archzemenians had come each year to Pasagardae for 
the spring festival at Persepolis near Shiraz; the same road by 
which Alexander marched in to capture Persepolis and burn it; 
the road by which Nadir Shah had attacked Baghdad. For, 
although the other traditional highways on to the plateau still 
seems to be in use, this historic road has somehow been forgotten. 

We approached from the east, and asked what roads there 
were leading down by Behbehan to the coast and the plains 
bordering on Iraq. First we asked the road police near Shiraz. 
They were enthusiastic. There was a route used by the military 
in their expeditions against the tribes which led through the 
village of Ardakan and the Boir Ahmadi settlement of Tal6 
Chosro, they said. Of course we could get through, though it 
might be a little hard on the car. Then a young peasant told us 
the same tale with details of a fifteen-mile stretch beyond Tale 
Chosro which would be hard on the car, but quite passable. 

This, we felt sure, must be the road through the “Persian 
Gates” of history, and we began hopefully to plan how we would 
go. For there is nothing more exciting than suddenly finding that 
3. way into unknown country is opening before you. It all seemed 
possible, almost too easy. And we even fell to wondering if, after 
all, we should not find ourselves in a nose-to-tail stream of taxis 
down the road. 

But we had forgotten the inaccuracy of reports about tribal 
country, and that was the high spot of our hopes. Fortune turned 
her face away from us from that moment of wondering if it were 
not such a delightfully exciting route after all. Now we only met 
hopelessness and difficulties, and people who said, “You’ll never 
do it!” in that irritatingly complacent voice which makes people 
feel superior. Our driver refused in terrified tones to drive even 
into the alien mountains as far as Tale Chosro. Other peasants 
whom we questioned for confirmation of our hopes in our excess 
of self-confidence, looked blankly at us. Said they knew of no 
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way through. That one might get through on horseback if the 
turbulent Boir Ahmadi were otherwise engaged just then. 
Laughed at the idea of a car road through. And volunteered that, 
if we followed the Bushire road as far as Kazerun and could ford 
the Rud-i-Shapure, we might get through. 

But all these defeatist reports we put down to yokel ignorance 
caused by the fact of the tribal dividing line between Qashgai 
and Boir Ahmadi coming just beyond Ardakan. Our hopes could 
not so soon be crushed, though we might have begun to realise 
our luck was out for the present, and we confidently applied to 
the Road Department in Shiraz for information. But the answer 
came back at once, “No road. 55 

Once more the tribal country withdrew behind an invisible 
curtain, mysterious, romantic and inaccessible to motor travel. 
Even with the mechanical sophistication of Shiraz within so little 
of it, we could not bridge the gulf which shut it off. 

This seemed a final setback and we gave up the idea com¬ 
pletely. However, later on, when we found ourselves leaving 
Khorramshahr for Shiraz in October, that most propitious of all 
months for travel, when the rivers are low and the days cool and 
dry, our thoughts turned again to the Conquerors’ Road, aiming 
this time at the Kazerun line of approach. For had not Nadir 
Shah come down to conquer Baghdad by Basht and Behbehan 
in the eighteenth century? 

So we inquired again, fortified by history and the words of 
Mr. Ebtehaj’s guide-book announcing a second-class road up to 
Behbehan and the rest of the way to Kazerun passable in dry 
weather, but extremely difficult. We looked at maps which kind 
members of the Oil Company spread helpfully before us and 
listened to tales of comfort and tales of defeat: as though the 
spirits of Alexander and Valerian should battle for our souls. 
And as we listened, our determination grew to try, at least, even 
if we had to turn back. For someone had seen two taxis arriving, 
safe though battered, from the fording of the rivers which cross 
this road—had seen them with his own eyes two years before. 
And what had been possible in the unenlightened days of two 
years ago might well be easy now. Besides, the country beyond 
the Oil Company area was still unsurveyed and presented a very 
encouraging picture on the old India maps, well ordered and 
pleasantly simple. If it were really like this, we thought happily, 
how easy it would be. Later we found that the mountains and 
rivers were the works of flightiest fancy, not even corresponding 
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in number and size to the original, and occurring at random in a 
sort of ideal countryside. But our hopes flew along with our 
wishes, and, armed with a sketch of the road to the new oilfields 
at Gatch Saran, near Bahbehan, wc set off from Aliwaz, wonder¬ 
ing if we should not be wise to reannounce our arrival in Shiraz 
for one day sooner by this quicker new route. Again it seemed 
fatefully too easy. 

We therefore began our course of propaganda on our chauffeur, 
a sophisticated Tehrani, so that it should not be he who would 
cause our defeat. We reminded him that he was a Tehrani and 
braver than the provincial Shiraz chauffeurs, who had been too 
much afraid to venture on an unknown road. We talked 
knowledgeably of the turns and fords to come in the country, for 
which we had a sketch map, and avoided mentioning just how 
far that map went. We drew his attention to the saving of petrol 
he would make by taking a shorter road, and spoke of the beauty 
of the country through which we should pass. But even then I 
think he suspected us a little, for it is difficult to deceive the quick 
wit of an Iranian, and he questioned us very closely on the new 
bridge over one of the largest rivers of which we had heard 
rumours from time to time. Nevertheless, we felt him yield to our 
arguments, and he showed an unusually enterprising spirit in 
being willing at all to set off into the blue with us. Very few town¬ 
dwelling chauffeurs would have felt it a pleasant adventure to 
take their cars over the tribal mountains. 

From Ahwaz the road is easy. We raced across the desert to the 
ferry at Khalafabad, crossing the swirling Rud-i- Hindian where 
it makes a deep, picturesque bend between high banks; and on 
to the foothills and the first work we had seen on the new'pipe line 
from Gatch Saran to the sea. Then we wound into the tumbled 
foothills by the new Oil Company road. This was still the Com¬ 
pany area, but the wild broken hills wore the cloak of their 
civilisation so lightly and carelessly that it made them seem more 
wild. There were rocks broken off them, half-arrested avalanches, 
and rocks balanced on the top of them like bricks on a sand castle. 
Disjointed valleys ran round them in dishevelled clumps and 
stopped dead where they should have flowed on, as though they 
knew neither rhythm nor grace. It was a restless, chaotic country, 
and we were constantly in doubt of the way as we twisted and 
turned, feeling ourselves lost and friendless in a desolate land, 
until we stopped a tribeswoman to ask the way. Then, at last, the 
vilderness assumed a form. It was as though she had received us 
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into the countryside, making us part of the mountains with her¬ 
self. She came close up to the car with her donkey to answer, 
smiling at us and saluting us with all the leisure and friendliness 
of the mountains to which she belonged. 

“Yes,” she said, “you are on the road to Behbehan. But why 
hurry? There is a very nice village quite near here on the road 
with a charming headman. Why not stay there and rest your¬ 
selves and eat? He will look after you. And when you are refreshed 
you can go on comfortably to Behbehan.” 

She spoke in a gentle voice and as we looked at her face under 
the twisted bands of the tribal headdress, we saw that it was young 
and merry in spite of the wreaths of wrinkles which covered it. 
Strong sunshine on the bare mountains so quickly cuts deep 
grooves in men’s faces and lines like a shrivelled apple on a 
woman’s. 

She pointed to a little nest of tree tops which seemed to grow 
out of the mountainside ahead of us. 

“That is the river,” she said, “and there you will find the 
village. It is a pleasant place in which to rest, and they are good 
people.” 

We said good-bye, feeling oddly refreshed by her words and 
this glimpse of a more spacious life than we knew, and drove on 
quite ashamed of the hustle which prevented our stopping to 
make the acquaintance of her friend in the village of whose 
hospitality she was so sure. 

In a moment we came to a wide river like blue glass and to the 
tall trees beside it whose tops had seemed so unreal a moment 
before. This was the Marun River and there was the village. 
It was easy to believe the people were nice who had such a lovely 
place to live in. How could they help feeling pleasant as they 
watched the live water rush down from the mountains above 
them and flow with the lovely curve of the hills to the west and 
the sea. 

The chaos of the broken hills lessened beyond this as we drew 
near to Behbehan. A whale-back ridge rose gauntly above us, and 
Behbehan itself lay ahead in a valley which was almost a plain. 
We skirted the town at first, only turning in on the far side to have 
lunch, for we had always been told that this was a Boir Ahmadi 
town and therefore an unprepossessing place. And it certainly 
was. An ill-favoured child hung round the door as we ate, and 
asked for a chit to the Oil Company to get him a job. A man 
asked us to read out and translate to him two discharge chits he 
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had been given by the Oil Company. Yet another unkempt man 
asked for a chit for a job. Such is the influence of industrialisa¬ 
tion and civilisation on the peasant mind. To possess a chit, to 
show it to strangers, to have it read out. That is the highest 
good. 

When R. had read and translated, we felt it was our turn to ask 
questions. So again we asked news of our old love, the road 
through Behbehan to Tale Chosrovi, Ardakan and Shiraz. But 
his mind was all on the new oilfields and the chits he might 
acquire. We only met blankness, and a blood-curdling tale of 
shooting on the road to the oilfields from the child, who still 
seemed anxious to make an impression, though we had already 
refused him a chit. 

After Behbehan the road ran through gently sloping valleys 
clothed in yellow grass and dotted with green thorn bushes. 
River beds filled with bamboos and reeds cut across from time to 
time and rivers rushing away like foaming serpents. And at last 
we approached Gatch Saran, once Gatch Qaraguli, our last stage 
before “the Road.” A cloud of black smoke announced its 
presence and a maze of tarmac roads running bewilderingly in all 
directions to rigs and wells led us gradually over the hills to the 
place. There we spent such a hilarious time with our kind hosts 
that even the thought of failure next day could make no inroads 
on our buoyancy. 

That night we heard again all the tales for and against our 
hopes, turning deaf ears or listening eagerly as the evidence 
varied. But we set off early enough in the morning to have time to 
turn back and reach Ganawa on the other route that night if 
we must. 

The sun flamed purple over the mountain tops, creeping 
gently down until we in the valley felt a pale yellow warmth 
touch our faces as we drove off the tarred road on to the track. 
Once again we ran in a yellow-coasted valley with bright green 
trees dotting the view. A steep cliff shut in one side of the valley 
where the strata rose at right angles to the ground in a high, 
smooth face. For the rest, the hills rolled away in scrub-covered 
downland. 

We bowled along merrily on this ageless track, as though it 
had been too used to travellers for too long to want to make 
trouble for them. Little purple crocuses sprinkled the ground. 
Clouds of little birds sprang twittering from each thorn bush we 
passed. Hoopoes flew across our path, and, then two magpies. 

Ii 
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Everything seemed to give us courage that morning, as we passed 
the white Imamzadeh Ja’afar and followed the empty river bed, 
which glowed with a flower like heather. All the omens of good 
fortune were there. And we continued to work on the mind of 
our chauffeur, determined that, if it were possible to go on, he 
should be as keen as we were. 

It was beautiful country now, wooded with larger trees than 
any I had seen in South Iran, and we wound up in the shade of 
spreading oaks to a pass, from which we looked back on the 
country we had left and out on a view like the background of an 
early Italian picture. Golden yellow mountains held a twisted 
valley in which the brilliance of the green trees seemed doubly 
lovely. Sudden mountains rose in grotesque pinnacles, and the 
hills round about seemed swung in a rhythm which was the spirit 
of the scene. 

A cool and exquisite breeze blew softly round our cheeks as 
we lay under an oak tree and listened to the silence in the golden 
light. There were locust trees and mountain ashes, judas trees 
and broom bushes on the hillside; little odd trees on the mountain 
tops like tiny men standing defiantly on the skyline; and oak 
trees higher up dwarfed by the wind into low little bunches like 
some strange vegetable. 

We lay there a long time, looking longingly towards the country 
which might not receive us and putting off the moment when we 
must go down and see for ourselves whither Alexander should 
lead us. 

When at last we wound down from the pass our chauffeur 
seemed depressed, perhaps with the perceptiveness which feels 
defeat ahead and lo.ngs to retire before meeting it. But we could 
tell at once that his morale was declining, and soon he remarked 
on the road: 

“Bandits would find you before help could be got if you broke 
down on this road. No one ever comes along here. And how 
narrow and dangerous it is!” 

“It is better than the Bushire road,” we replied. “And the 
Gatch Saran people often come out here to bathe in the 
river.” We spoke confidently, but we felt we had not convinced 
him. 

So we were glad that we soon came in sight of the river which 
was to decide our route. Like other rivers in these mountains, it 
was blue and beautiful, but we looked apprehensively at its 
swiftness. There, too, was Basht. So far we were on the 
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Conquerors’ Road, triumphant ourselves, in spite of the 
feelings of the chauffeur. 

It did not last. We came to the gorge where the old road runs 
down to the river and stops at the ford. Here was the new bridge 
and here was the end of our road. For it has been so cleverly 
built by the Swedish contractors that it entirely blocks the old 
ford and will not itself be usable for two more years. Half a cliff 
must be blasted away to make a road on the far side and new 
approaches to the bridge must be built before a car can get over. 
We spoke to the Swede in charge, who was surly and immediately 
said that we could only hope to cross with the help of coolies, 
adding aggressively that he was employing all the coolies in the 
district and would not lend us any. Such unpleasantness seemed 
quite uncalled for, as we had not even asked for coolies. And it 
was all I could do not to be rude to him, disappointment whip¬ 
ping up my anger. But R. seemed more philosophical, accepting 
defeat without a grudge towards the cause of it, and I listened 
in silence, trying to calm myself with the thought that perhaps he 
had a liver that morning, or perhaps was suffering from a long 
time in a lonely place. But I could not help feeling surprised that 
the force of my thoughts was not singeing him. 

Then he crowned his previous remarks by saying that in any 
case we had no right to have come even so far, as the road was 
closed for bandits. But he brightened visibly when he felt sure 
we were not going to try to cross in spite of him. In fact, so 
communicative did he become that he explained three times 
over how good was the road via Ganawa and the Bushire road. 

However, before going, we looked at the ruins of the bridges 
of Darius, Shapur, and Shah Abbas across this magnificent gorge, 
and tried to see the brilliant loveliness of the rushing water, in 
spite of our rage. But a dark cloud will always hang over the 
scene as I remember it and think of the moment when I saw two 
horses crossing with no trouble where we were not allowed to go. 

Defeat is so much more bitter when it comes after long-laid 
plans. 

We drove swiftly back along the road, reaching Gatch Saran 
without seeing the glowing, heather-like plant or the gay little 
crocuses, and set off immediately for Ganawa. 

Now we entered a different kind of country, more barren and 
desolate than anything in the world. The road runs along ridges, 
balancing perilously on knife edges and whale-backs, with a 
view over valley after valley of rain-scoured ground. It was empty 
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of birds and animals and people, and looked as though it might 
crumble into itself* in some larger rain-storm and vanish in a 
coarse torrent into the sea. 

Then we reached the mud flats again as the sun sank, and that 
most desolate spot, Ganawa, which is waterlogged and sometimes 
cut off by the sea, but has no sweet water of its own. Only the 
hospitality of the Oil Company transformed the desolation for us. 

Next day, after six hours of losing our way on the desert and 
almost falling off the half-sunk ferry into the dark waters of the 
Rud-i-Hilla, we reached the Bushire-Shiraz road and the 
civilisation of a steady stream of traffic. Our chauffeur was happy 
at last and congratulated himself and us repeatedly on our 
escape from a horrible fate. 

Again we felt that modernisation had barely touched the 
tribal country, and that it would be years before the town- 
dwellers had access to the high Zagros and the fertile valleys 
which they enclosed. 


!3 

IN SEARCH OF AN ESTAHBANAT POTTER 

7 HERE t ^ 1 °se lovely pots come from?” we had asked. 

\/\/ “From Estahbanat, a village near Niriz,” they had 
T ▼ replied. And from that moment our minds had fed on 
the name, building .into it all that we heard of the place: weaving 
the water and the coolness and the trees into the kind of picture 
which in Iran most nearly seems to fulfil your very heart’s desire. 
But in spite of the vividness of the scene, it remained always a 
background: the lovely setting which had enabled the potter to 
design those pure cream pots with their living sepia drawings. 
Nor did we lose this feeling even when the shop which had sold 
them to us was unable to get any more. 

For there was a mystery in this elusive potter in a village of 
surpassing beauty which caught at our imaginations, tugging at 
our minds when we thought of them least and drawing us to 
them in the hot June days. Then people told us that the country 
between Estahbanat and Shiraz was beautiful, too. So a day 
came when nothing seemed more delightful than that we should 
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be planning a visit to Estahbanat, and we could hardly contain 
our impatience for the midday heat to subside and allow us to 
start. 

We left Shiraz along the lake road towards the mountains 
which fork the plain: up over the narrow little Pul-i-Fassa, where 
in winter they wait for the dawn flight of geese, and along the 
foot of the mountains whose rough, parched sides are as deeply 
grooved near the top as the clay of an unskilled potter. 

Beyond the lake the mountains drew away on our right and 
ahead of us we could sec Sarvistan, the cypress village, where we 
meant to sleep the night, its green gardens a brillaint splash in 
the pale brown, sunbaked plain, and each slender cypress etched 
to a delicate, jet-black point. 

But in this village of gardens we could not find a garden in 
which to camp. Night fell and the mountains sank like sleeping 
figures round the plain, as still and forgotten as the black silhou¬ 
ettes in an outworn family album, and all our landmarks took 
on the shapeless uncertainty of twilight. So in darkness we entered 
the village and drew up beside the only shop, where they seemed 
doubtful of us at first, clearly feeling that honest folk would have 
arranged to arrive by daylight. But gradually they regained 
confidence and thought of at least one garden which might suit 
us. So two of us stayed to guard the car and two went off to 
explore. Here, too, we found ourselves strange, like some shadow 
of things to come, in this village on the road to Shiraz. 

It did not matter that factories and armaments belonged to 
the new Iran, or that women had a new status in the urban 
world. It did not matter that these villagers could come in by 
bus to Shiraz to gape at the novelties of civilised life, with its 
inventions and wonders. So near, they still clung to an earlier 

age. 

A dim oil lamp shone on their faces as the little crowd which 
soon gathered round us pressed forward down the alley opposite, 
swelling out into the lane in a chattering throng. A thousand 
eyes stared avidly at us from the half-lit faces; men’s faces 
crowned by those little felt caps which have been worn in Iran 
since the days of Cyrus; small boy’s faces, bright-eyed and mock¬ 
ing; and women’s faces framed in white shawls pinned neatly 
under their chins. Women in their full skirts and straight over¬ 
tunics, who hustled the children out of their way to get a better 
view, and children who jostled one another for the front place, 
until no through way was left in the lane for the streams of sheep 
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which tried to come home, and only mounted men on horses or 
donkeys could hope to force a passage. 

The little boy from the shop laid about him with a big stick 
to clear a road, asserting all the authority a large homburg hat 
could give him. But even so, the frightened flocks hung back at 
the entrance to such a narrow passage, stamping the dust up 
and bleating in alarm at the unaccustomed block. And the traffic 
jam stretched away to the heart of the village, packed as tightly 
as Piccadilly on a mid-Season’s day. 

But in time the flocks were persuaded to pass, and only our 
own crowd remained. Then, to his grief, the little boy with the 
hat and the stick was disarmed by the shopkeeper, who seemed 
to think he was making the most of being a policeman to pay off 
old scores. But, unarmed, he still gallantly fell on the encroaching 
children, as though to prove he had lost no authority, and fought 
them with only his fists till they fled. So a permanent brawl of 
small boys lay on the ground at our feet, struggling in the narrow 
patch of lamplight. 

But suddenly all minor incidents were eclipsed by cries and 
shouting from the end of the lane, where a bonfire was being 
lighted in honour of a bride, with shouts of “ Arussi! ArussiJ” 
emerging from the hubbub. 

Our news value was such, however, that none of our personal 
crowd left their vantage points to acclaim her, preferring to 
remain, if they had secured a front place, where they could watch 
us in comfort. This was a compliment to our oddity, but we found 
it highly embarrassing, for already we were beginning to feel 
guilty at stealing from the bride this day of days which should 
have been all hers. * 

But more people appeared on the roof tops of the lane as the 
men came along with lanterns lighting her on her way. Then she 
came herself, mounted high on a horse, as aloof and remote 
behind her brilliant -draperies as a statue; a veil swathing and 
enveloping her from head to toe in scarlet, and blue and purple 
skirts falling down round the saddle bow in rainbow cascades. 
After her came her father and mother and her relatives, all 
mounted in Chaucerian procession. And last of all came a rabble 
of guests, followed by the few to whom a wedding is more inter¬ 
esting than foreigners. 

For a moment the attention of the village strayed away from 
us and cries swelled to applause as the retinue passed. But as it 
vanished into a house, the remnants of her crowd joined ours, 
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widening our circle of admirers in all directions, as we too made 
our way up the lane to the school. For in the meantime the school¬ 
masters of the village had appeared, escorting the exploring 
members of the party back to us with an invitation to stay. 

They were charming men: one small and voluble; one large 
and slow and brooding. Their school, they said, was ours. Indeed, 
they would deem it an honour to have us use the schoolhouse 
and everything in it. 

Lamps had been set on tables in the courtyard for us, and 
glasses of tea to refresh us. Water was poured over our hands from 
a slender, carved vessel like a long-spouted coffee pot by our 
voluble host, as he ordered his servants and marshalled our 
luggage on benches all round us and thought of what we might 
want, until we felt luxurious and pampered and cared-for. Then 
we spread our beds among the orange trees, fortified all the time 
by endless little glasses of tea served in carved, silver holders. 

Our large sad host, the long-haired intellectual, had gathered 
a few friends round a brazier in one corner of the yard, while his 
voluble colleague attended to our needs. The atmosphere about 
him was pervaded with hopelessness and gloom. It seemed as if 
this was to be an evening of grief-giving Russian philosophy, 
decked with despair and embellished with thoughts of death. 
But even in this he was alone, for the conversational gaiety of 
his companions seemed to leave him to ponder his grief how he 
would. They had a discussion of their own on their own mundane 
plane, and soon it rose and moved over to us, headed by his 
colleague and a policeman. They wanted us to take a road guard 
with us next day to protect us, they said. 

But, in surprise, we protested, for we had heard nothing of 
danger on the road. Why had they not warned us in Shiraz? 
Our car was now too heavily laden to carry more. 

But though they listened patiently to what we were saying, 
there was a sort of relentlessness in their manner. They continued 
to talk when we had done, mentioning casually the trouble there 
had been a short time ago at Mian Jangal. People had been shot 
up going through the woods. Not much, of course, but there it 
was. And that little matter of the mill, so close to the police post, 
but so impossible to protect. Naturally, we were an anxiety to 
them. They were only thinking of our safety. What would a little 
discomfort be, compared with our safety? Surely we would not 
refuse a guard! 

There was a convincing impression of understatement in what 
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they said. Nothing definite was brought forward. No command 
from the authorities. Only solicitude on their part for our welfare. 
They were deferential and reasonable, and it never occurred to 
us that we were beings used as a means of transport. So at last 
we agreed, feeling smug with ourselves for not being stupid 
about necessary precautions. But that particular feeling of 
smugness should always be read as a warning. 

Then the little gathering withdrew, and we were left in sole 
possession of the courtyard in the moonlight. The pal trees 
rustled their parched leaves and a distant dog bayed at the moon. 
But in a moment sleep brought the morning, and its bustle to get 
off in the cool of the day. 

Before leaving, we photographed our hosts. They delayed 
and made excuses until they had found time to go and put on 
the collars and ties of respectability, which rather spoilt the 
character of the long-haired intellectual, who could hardly have 
looked more incongruous in immaculate evening dress. But 
almost as if to make up for this, he posed himself and his colleague 
with one leg crossing the other and one elbow resting gracefully 
on an earthenware jar, in perfect imitation of a young blood of 
the last century posing for his portrait.^So I clicked hurriedly 
and thankfully before he could recollect that a rough peasant 
pot was no fit setting for the leaders of thought in Sarvistan. And 
we all said good-bye, full of mutual satisfaction. 

When we came to Mian Jangal, the place where we might be 
shot up, we could only see a guard with a gun keeping a lookout 
on top of the police post, but nothing else stirred except some 
women who hid behind a tree as we passed, and a charcoal- 
burner who threw water on the embers at his side and gathered 
fresh sticks for the fire. 

Rather coldly, we deposited our guard and drove away, easing 
ourselves out of our cramped, overcrowded position. He had 
duped us and frightened us and made us be useful. What more 
could we ask! Now we knew what our feeling of smugness could 
have told us before had we heeded the warning. 

As the valley opened out, there were fewer trees, fewer hills 
between the main mountain ranges, and the ranges themselves 
rose direct from the valley. Flocks of sheep grazed on the blue- 
green scrub. Now and again there were little groups of tents 
whose sides were clumsily draped with white matting or ragged 
white sheets, in obediene'e to the Government command that 
tribal tents must be white. For white tents stand for civilisation 
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and represent the first step in the gradual process of taming the 
migratory tribes. Further on, we saw the next step up in those 
neat, new mud houses which are being built into villages for the 
settlement ol* the tribes. Rather pathetically, small brushwood 
shelters and tents had been spread near the houses, as though the 
inhabitants could no longer bear being confined between four 
walls and had overflowed into the open, to live there a sort of 
parody of their former freedom. These were Khamseh Arab 
settlements. 

It was a warm and sleepy day, and, dozing our w r ay down a 
featureless valley, we reached the gardens and orchards of 
Estahbanat before we realised it. We passed through a square 
and down a high-walled alley, and already we were in the midst 
of shade and running water in this village where “every house 
has its own two pools.” 

Our host, an officer in the police guard, came down to greet us 
in the dusty lane: a tall and slender young man with wide, dark 
eyes and a shock of irrepressible hair which one hand incessantly 
sought to throw back from his brow. He bowed as he came and 
the hair came down, as though stressing the movement, and he 
swept it away with a gesture so characteristic that I still think of 
him thus. A poetic face, we noticed, with deep lines of laughter, 
and perhaps something like fire in his nature. How lucky, we 
thought, to find such a vivid host in Estahbanat of all places. 

He led us up towards the cool air which welled out from under 
the trees in the garden, and a trellis tunnel of vines brought us in 
deep shade to the heart of the garden and to the place by the 
waterfall where a table had been spread with cakes and sweet¬ 
meats. As he led us, he talked gaily of how glad he was we had 
come. And almost before we had sat down, he began pressing us 
to stay longer than the one day we had allowed ourselves. He 
was lonely, he said. He had only been in Estahbanat a week and 
it seemed an age. He, a Tehrani, had riothing in common with 
these villagers. He felt himself exiled from human companion¬ 
ship. How could one live with such yokels? Before this, it had 
been Bushire. The exile of it! To one who knew the world, the gay 
civilised world of Tehran, it was misery. But now we had arrived, 
everything was delightful! Surely we could stay. What hurry 
could there be? So, of course, we soon discovered that we could. 

We found Estahbanat to be all that we had hoped for, but 
even in the finding we did not forget’ the original cause of our 
visit. All the time we inquired for the potter who made the 
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beautiful pots. But no one seemed to know of him in a village 
where pottery is one of the industries. Then we found that the 
name was Mashdi Reza Khan, and this brought us to his work¬ 
shop. But the sight of our host in uniform had so alarmed him 
that he had vanished. His workmen were evasive. He was out, 
they said non-committally. They did not think it likely that he 
would be back that evening. He was somewhere in the Bazaar, 
and very busy. Very busy indeed. Obviously, he would continue 
to be busy, or become more and more busy as long as the police 
asked for him, which was disappointing, for we saw no chance of 
eluding our charming and wholly delightful host. However, we 
left a message for him, mentally resolving to make some other 
attempt to visit him. And perhaps because the mystery of his 
identity was still unbroken, we felt that Estahbanat was fulfilling 
our hopes more, even, than we had thought possible. 

As dusk approached, we returned to forget our disappointment 
in the enchantment of the garden. And here our host made his 
only error of hospitality: an error of too much enthusiasm. At 
some point he must have asked one of us if we would like a 
chicken, and one of us must have answered, “Very much!” having 
no idea of the complications to follow. For a chicken and vege¬ 
tables, deliciously cooked, were now spread before us. It was 
extremely early for dinner among Iranians, who usually dine at 
eleven and go straight to bed. But, thinking he knew our early 
hours and had arranged for them, we fell on our food with a will. 
He did not eat too, but there seemed no reason at that hour why 
he should. So we dined, as we thought, and took no notice of the 
hive-like activity over a fire near the little house in the middle of 
the garden. 

Our host, who was rapidly unbending, quite soon began 
telling us bear-hunting tales, as circumstantial as any fishing 
story. 

“I went bear-hunting in the mountains,” he said. “We have a 
very special way of catching bears in Iran. A man goes out alone 
in the snow and when he comes to a suitable place he takes off 
his coat. Then his trousers and his shirt and his hat, spreading 
them in a well-spaced trail behind him. Then, finally, when he 
has taken off all his clothes, he himself lies down naked in the 
snow and waits. For bears are not like other animals, they reason 
in their way, though not quite as well as men. When the bear 
comes along, he finds the trousers first and sniffs them, turns 
them over, muzzles them, plays with them and throws them 
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about, but finds that they are lifeless. Then he comes to the coat 
and the shirt and the hat and each in turn he plays with them 
and throws them in the air, enjoying the fun for a moment, but 
tiring of them when he finds them lifeless. Then at last he comes 
to the naked man, and having so often been disappointed, he is 
not very hopeful of this odd-looking object either. But he comes 
up and turns it over and muzzles it and plays with it a moment 
and finds it, too, is limp and lifeless. At this moment the man 
springs up in the face of the bear, screaming and waving his 
arms, and the bear is so frightened he falls dead at his feet. This 
is an excellent way of catching bears.” 

Our delight in his tale encouraged our host to go better as the 
evening wore on and tell us another. 

“A better way still,” he began, “if there are five of you, is to go 
and find the bear in his cave. For, as I said before, bears are not 
like other animals; they have manners and intelligence and 
reason. One of the five men must be chosen to visit the bear 
while the others hide near the cave mouth. The one man goes and 
sits just inside the entrance to the cave and the bear, being very 
polite, brings out all the things he has collected, the dried apples 
and apricots and raisins and nuts and honey and sweetmeats and 
spreads them out before his guest, sitting beside him, but politely 
at a little distance from him. Then the man moves up towards 
the bear, and the bear being so very polite, moves up too, for it 
would be a breach of hospitality to sit too presumptuously and 
familiarly near his guest. Again the man moves up. And the bear, 
being so very polite, also moves up. And so on right round the 
inside of the cave, the bear, almost perfect in his manners, moving 
away every time his guest moves up. Until at last, poor fellow, 
he is edged right round the cave and out the other side. Then the 
four men who have been waiting outside fall on him and kill him 
as he emerges with hardly any trouble at all.” 

More tea was brought. Nightingales sang against the murmur 
of water. It was a perfect night. Sweet scents floated over .from a 
shining cascade of white Iranian roses. And a yellow full moon 
climbed out of the trees, extinguishing the light of the stars. Then 
our host called his saz player, for music, we learnt, and not poetry, 
was the medium of this poetic young man. 

The saz is an instrument shaped like something between a 
mandolin and a guitar, and has six strings. Usually it is rather 
thin and twanging in tone but this Mahmud seemed enchanted 
by the enchantment of the night. Our host sat rapt, and gradually 
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we too became enthralled, as though the spirit of the garden were 
weaving us into itself. When lie had played for some time, he 
vanished among the trees and we waited breathless as the new 
music sang softly out of the shadows. He was playing a nay, an 
instrument rather like an oboe, whose vibrant liquid note 
quivered and lingered in the still air. Then later again he played 
a flute, playing sad, haunting tunes which melted in the moon¬ 
light like ghosts. 

But then the busy activity round the fire achieved its climax. 
The spell of the night was broken and the music was revealed as 
the overture to a feast. A procession of servants led by Mahmud, 
the saz player, in a quick-change act, brought in dishes, piled with 
rice, and spread on the table such an array of food as might have 
fed a dozen starving people. Even our host threw aside the mists 
of music and hurried about, himself superintending the mountains 
of food and the tall bottles of old Shiraz wine. 

But great though the feast was, our dismay was greater. 
For how could we refuse such hospitality and how could we 
possibly begin to do it justice. Even Iranians, who think nothing of 
steadily eating snacks from six to ten in the evening before sitting 
down to their proper dinner, could hardly have eaten two full 
•meals within two hours. But, as honour demanded, we did what 
we could, and it was no mean meal that we ate. But next day, 
when we knew him better, our host reproached us with not liking 
his food, a reproach we had great pleasure in disproving for the 
rest of the day. But immediately after it, like boa-constrictors, 
we longed for sleep. 

By the time we were ready in the morning, breakfast had been 
laid by a brook at the* top of the garden in the dappled shade of 
some pomegranate trees. Our host had been up for a long time, 
and teased us a good deal about sleeping so much. For Iranians 
seldom sleep more than six hours a night, and many do not sleep 
in the afternoon at all. We pleaded the fatigue of the journey and 
the height and the season, but he continued to laugh at us and 
suggest we should spend the day picknicking in some place where 
we could sleep all the afternoon. So a man was sent ahead of us 
up the hill with carpets, so that we should be "able to lie down at 
once! 

So we climbed through the dark-green trees to a circular place 
where the carpets had been spread, and there we lay all day in a 
cool little breeze, luxuriating in the shade of almotid and pome¬ 
granate trees and the sound of water. Lunch was cooked in a mud 
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butt, evidently there for the use of picnickers, and, after another 
feast of rice, sleep came to us, as our host had foreseen. 

But when we awoke, we found him still sleeping. So we left 
him, making our way past the cypress tree and on down the long 
avenue of walnut trees beside the mill stream to the main square 
of the village. Not only had we escaped being accompanied by a 
terrifying uniform, but we had detected him sleeping more than 
we did, which was a double score. But now we wasted a lot of 
time in wandering in the winding alleys, thinking once we 
recognised the flow of a stream or once the line of the vines along 
the walls. And it was not until a smiling little girl fell in with us 
that we turned down the right blind alley to the house of Mashdi 
Reza Khan. Even then we first of all entered the neighbour’s 
house, startling and horrifying an old woman who sat spinning, 
and two younger women in adjoining courts who had leaned 
through the wall for a gossip. The old woman quickly drew across 
her shawl and retreated into her house, answering us rather 
crossly from the seclusion of her room in a voice so muffled that 
we felt sure her veil was firmly over her face even now that she was 
out of sight. Next door we took the precaution of concealing R. 
behind the entrance, where he too found amusement with a small 
boy who initiated a game of “animal, vegetable and mineral” all 
about an apricot. 

There were two women and a little girl sitting on the veranda. 
The little girl was as beautiful as her mother with large eyes and 
straight brows. But their maid must have been chosen as a foil 
to them. She was a positive gargoyle. But the three of them 
watched us come in with that undisturbed composure with which 
peasant Iranian women greet strangers when men are not about. 
As though admitting you to a friendliness which allows you to 
catch them unawares and join in the naturalness of anything 
they are doing. 

We asked if this were the house. They agreed rather reservedly 
that it was but added in a tone like the workmen had used that 
Mashdi Reza Khan was out, and would continue to be out. 

This seemed hopeless, but gradually their interest grew. Were 
we foreigners? Would we come and sit down? Would we come 
and drink tea? Come and eat something? Their curiosity seemed 
to overwhelm them. Surely we could come and sit a moment? 

But we still felt there was nothing to be gained by all this, 
and were leaving the house when R. reappeared, having found 
the old man in the street by chance. 
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Truly a delightful old man and, with a quick surge of laughter 
which we could hardly suppress, we realised that the quaint 
bearded figure on the pots was really the potter himself. He led 
us in—the women now modestly retiring—in through the court¬ 
yard to his orchard. Here we strolled among the pomegranate 
trees while he talked of his efforts to make it a garden. He 
carried a strange stillness with him which mingled with the 
evening and seemed to flow over the garden and envelop us, 
making the mountains and the village seem remote and unreal. 

He picked some nuts from the tree at the end. 

“Pistachios,” he said. 

I lifted my Leica to take him, asking permission as I focused, 
and clicking before he had time to reply that alas! no, though 
he would do anything to please us, he could not allow a photo¬ 
graph to be taken, for he was a holy man, mashdi , sanctified by 
the pilgrimage to Meshed and the tomb of the eighth Inam. 

“Did you take me?” he asked then. 

“No,” I said. “I took the pistachios. I’ve never seen them 
growing before.” But he knew that I lied, and smiled recognising 
the evasion as his own sort of politeness. 

“A photo of the pistachios! Yet, if you happened to be in it as 
well, how could it be helped?” suggested R. 

“No, indeed,” agreed the old man cheerfully. “It could not 
be helped.” 

Now, in spite of the pleasant unreality which enveloped us, 
we could not forget we had business which might be frustrated 
by the arrival of our host if we did not begin at once to discuss it. 
So when we had admired the little apple tree sunk in its shady 
pit and the melon plants, we tentatively asked if we could see 
his shop. 

“Of course,” he replied. “But first drink some tea?” 

We were reluctant to refuse, for it seemed a crime to distract 
this charming old man from the slow course of his elaborate 
politeness. But time pressed, and he led us away through his 
house and yard. Here two men would not stop beating some 
dusty, dry clay to let us pass. Twice our potter bade them wait, 
but they laughingly ignored his words of command, showering 
fresh clouds of dust all round them. Then we laughed too, and 
at last laughter—great gusts of seraphic laughter—shook this 
exquisite old man whose seriousness had seemed the essence of 
his personality. Now we knew that only the courtesy of receiving 
us and entertaining us with his plans and thoughts in order to 
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put off the crude moment of business had kept him serious. 
Laughter was really the mood of that tranquil mystic 
face. 

And while the two men laughed, they stopped showering dust, 
and we passed through the yard with the potter. 

He led us off to his workshop, but ever the mundane moment 
of business was held at bay. He called to one of the little boys 
who was playing in the courtyard. At a sign, the child put his 
little round felt cap over his eyes. 

“Now he’s blind,” announced the potter. “But I can make 
him see anything.” He turned to the child as though this was a 
pre-arranged act. “It is dark, very dark, pitch dark. Now a 
little light is coming.” 

“Yes.” 

“More light. A brighter light.” 

“Yes.” 

“A more and more brilliant light. It is daylight.” 

“Yes.” 

“There is light all round you. You can see perfectly.” 

“Yes. I can see,” said the child. 

“How many fingers am I holding up?” 

“Two.” 

“Good. Now how many?” 

“Five.” 

“Good. Is it a woman or a man before you?” 

“A woman.” 

“Good. And now?”—pointing to R. 

“A man.” 

“What is he like?” 

“He is handsome and good-looking and tall and well- 
built.” 

“Is he a fine man?” A smile stole over the face of the 
potter. 

“Yes, very!” The child laughed. “He has a beautiful character. 
And he is clever as well.” And amid general laughter the child 
went on to enumerate the incomparable virtues and graces of R. 

“He has second sight, really, though,” said the potter, when the 
laughter had subsided. “I can make him see many things. 
Things far away as well as near.” 

“Now, about these pots we should like,” we began again rather 
tentatively. “We want those with dragons and lions and men 
and bears on them drawn in brown outline.” 
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The old man looked gratified. “I have one bowl upstairs , 55 he 
said, and explained to a boy where to find it in the attic. “But 
draw the shapes you want in charcoal on the veranda here, and 
the shape shall stay till the order is completed . 55 

Then the task of drawing our shapes was so absorbing that 
we jumped quite guiltily on hearing the voice of our host. It was 
a sad moment, too, for the old man withdrew into himself as 
certainly as if he had left the place. Suddenly he forgot what he 
had done with the antique book he had promised to show us 
from which he took the drawings: a book we had hoped might 
be Chinese and a relic of the settlement of Chinese potters in 
Estahbanat by Shah Abbas. He also forgot how to work and 
forgot what we had ordered. 

An awkward silence followed. 

“Why did you not come up to the garden last night as we 
asked you to do ? 55 said our host menacingly. 

“My eyes were bad,” replied the old man stubbornly. 

“A fine excuse! But now you will do this work and do it 
specially well . 55 

Everyone was annoyed, but how could we make the old man 
believe we would not commandeer his work and at the same time 
avoid offending the hospitality of our host. It was a delicate 
moment. But as we left, R. turned to the subdued old figure. 

“I will pay you half now, because I want to be sure you will 
do me the pots,” he said. “You are coming to Shiraz to have your 
eyes treated. Bring them then . 55 

And this seemed to reassure everyone. For our host allowed us 
to chaff him as we walked away up the lane, and joined in our 
laughing at his denial that he had slept. 

“None of us slept. We none of us ever sleep in the afternoon. 
Even at night we hardly sleep!” we cried, and the banter of the 
morning about our sleeping so much came in usefully as we 
shifted it to him. He soon forgot his annoyance, and we all went 
back to the garden as the sunlight left the mountains. And again 
we were thankful that even the civilised world of Tehran could 
not change the charm and hospitality of gay young Iranians 
like our host. 
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THE SASSANIAN PALACES OF SARVISTAN AND 
FIRUZABAD 

I n the days when Rome was all powerful in Europe, there 
arose in Persia the great Dynasty of Sasan, the shepherd. 
This was the first Persian dynasty for five and a half centuries, 
and it brought with it a great national revival, beginning in 
a.d. 226. 

Conquests were made by Ardeshir I, the founder, and Shapur, 
his successor, took captive the Roman Emperor Valerian. 

But the glory of these days was not only in battle. Art flourished, 
for life had assumed a new breadth and spaciousness. Rock 
carvings were made. Bridges were built, and palaces. It is these 
palaces whose place is in the history of world architecture. For 
Sassanian architecture developed along new lines, and theirs is 
the honour of having first placed a round dome on a square hall. 

Near Shiraz there are two of these early Sassanian palaces. But 
we went first to the less-known one of Sarvistan, and later to the 
famous palace of Firuzabad, though it is older. 

We visited Sarvistan on one of those clear, brilliant days of 
early summer, when one wonders how the heat of Iran could 
ever be called exhausting, and arrived towards dusk at the 
modern village which stands at the head of one fork of the Shiraz 
plain on the road to Niriz and Fassa. As we approached, though 
it was late, we immediately began looking for the ruins of the 
Sassanian palace called Sarvistan. Nothing, however, could be 
seen of it, nor did the villagers seem to know the way there, even 
in these days of national consciousness and pride. So, with the 
patience which you slowly learn in these things, we decided to 
wait until morning, going to bed early under the willow trees of 
the chai khanih and irritably ignoring a languid young man who 
came up and told us in broken English that there were mosqui¬ 
toes, though there were none, when all we wanted was news of 
the ruins or peace to enjoy the night. 

But neither the ruins nor the night were for us, in spite of the 
almost liquid stillness of the moonlight and the mountains. For 
voices in discord, like the noisy break of a calm sea over reefs, 

Ki 
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kept on thrusting in on our minds. In the morning we learnt 
that some road guards had been trying by intimidation to get a 
lift to Shiraz, and the owner of the car had been refusing to take 
anyone, though it cost him half a night of argument to avoid it. 
Then, after he had won, a new argument had arisen, which was 
still in full flood when we awoke. A road guard wanted a lift on 
our car. 

But the loveliness of the morning kept us from taking part for 
a while, with the business of washing in the cool, rushing water 
and the view across the cypress trees and gardens of Sarvistan 
to the mountains round about. When we again began our 
inquiries for ruins, those Sassanian ruins of the “earliest surviving 
example of a genuine dome erected on a square compartment, 55 
the road guard seemed to feel that his chance had come. Joyfully 
he flung himself into the breach. He had recently conducted the 
Minister for Education himself, he said, to visit the ruins, and 
would be delighted at having an opportunity of leading someone 
else there. So, to the infinite disgust of our chauffeur, to whom 
we seemed to be ranging ourselves on the side of our enemies, we 
in turn clutched gratefully at the chance of an efficient guide, 
and actually begged the road guard to accompany us. Our 
chauffeur made one more effort to avoid either taking the road 
guard or driving out over the rough desert to the Palace by 
pouring contempt on the ruin. It was a thing of no interest, he 
assured us. A ruin with no reputation behind it. Why did we 
not go back and look at Persepolis? There, now, was a ruin to be 
proud of, well preserved and conveniently on a main road. What 
could we want with a place out in the middle of nowhere, with 
hardly a track to find it by? But we hardly heard him. We were 
all agog to set off. 

But these things are not so quickly done, even in a mechanical 
age. For now they said we could not possibly leave the village 
without hurting their village prid^ unless we first visited the tomb 
of Sheikh Yusuf, for he had been a native of Sarvistan. So we 
regretfully did as they wished and visited the ancient tomb, 
finding it far more interesting than we had expected: a spacious 
building with fine, pointed arches and a carved doorway of great 
delicacy, bearing the date a.h. 423, according to our friend, who 
lovingly intoned the Arabic in a ringing singsong for our edifica¬ 
tion. It was fine work on good, hard stone, and had hardly been 
weathered at all by the centuries: a square kufic tablet, a panel of 
five-pointed stars with a border like a key pattern and a design of 
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intertwining tendrils. And around the whole doorway ran a band 
of ornamental writing. 

As soon as we had seen it all and admired, we were bidden 
good-bye. 

“Your guard knows the way,” they said. “So you will be all 
right.” Ironic words! For we soon found that our guard was a 
victim of that goading urge, the urge to guide, and had no more 
idea of the road than the very vague talk of the village. The rough 
track seemed interminable, and we often lost our way, amid 
furious cries from the chauffeur, who had not forgiven the road 
guard for his ill-timed assumption of superiority. Torrents of 
invective flowed between them, stimulated by the crashes and 
goans of the car, in questions and answers and jibes. 

Then at last we drew near and began to see what a huge ruin 
the Palace still was. The great oval dome had fallen in at the 
apex, flattening the curve like an egg ready tapped on top to be 
peeled. The smaller dome was much less broken, though also 
sliced off at the top, and the two stood diagonally on to each 
other, a little apart, but linked by one of the two long, vaulted 
chambers which flanked the great dome chamber. These also had 
fallen in, leaving only those curious, short, coupled columns to 
testify to the size of a vault which required such enormously 
powerful supports. Indeed, all the walls were tremendously 
broad, of great undressed blocks, packed into line with thick 
layers of plaster, on a scale to suggest that size and strength as 
such were the virtues most dear to Sassanian hearts. 

But the great dome chamber must have gratified even Sassanian 
taste. And in it we, too, found the object of our search, for there 
above us was the embryo squinch arch, one of Persia’s greatest 
contributions to architecture. “The earliest surviving example of 
a genuine dome erected on a square compartment,” we repeated 
to ourselves with satisfaction, feeling all the thrill of looking at the 
first parent of a distinguished line of descendants, perhaps even 
at the forbear of St. Sophia in Constantinople, and the Seljuk 
dome chambers of Isfahan. Low down on the wall we could still 
see the finger-marks of the fourth-century masons on the plaster, 
as fresh and new as in a building finished yesterday, where they 
slapped it into shape with their hands, just as to-day all masons 
slap on their plaster in modern Iran. 

Later, when we visited Firuzabad and the Palace of Ardeshir I, 
the first Sassanian king, and learnt that it, and not Sarvistan, 
contained the first dome on a square hall, we felt no touch of that 
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first delight which our mistake had given us. The Sarvistan Palace 
was so much smaller and simpler in design, though each part was 
no less huge; so much more alone in the desert, with no human 
habitation within sight; so much more vivid and complete in its 
atmosphere. But perhaps we were prejudiced in its favour as we 
stood looking up at the great dome. 

Here there were blue jays flying anxiously about, bringing 
food to their squawking young, their pale and dark blue wings 
spread against the sky of the broken dome like emblems of pride 
on an azure field; donkeys seeking shade in the small dome 
chamber; children from the tribal tents who had come over to 
stare at us. But we all seemed lost in the middle of that ruined 
palace, which stood alone like some deep-sea monster stranded 
on an empty shore as the tide of time went down. Yet there are 
villagers, they say*, who can remember being told by their fathers, 
who were told by their fathers, right back to the time of the 
Sassanians, that this was then a hunting lodge with artificial game 
preserves and gardens all round it; that the cultivation and game 
preserves stretched out to the mountains in a playground for the 
Sassanian kings; and that this was one of their favourite health 
and pleasure resorts: a place of luxuriant vegetation in those 
fabulous days, where now there is hardly a plant or a shrub. 

But, curious though this tradition may seem, it is confirmed by 
aerial photographs which have recently been taken, in which a 
faint outline of what the peasants describe can still be seen. 

Our chauffeur and guard now began arguing as to which 
track we should take back to Sarvistan and the main road. We 
listened apathetically, undismayed that we should be setting off 
on a cross-country cut, and for a while all went well. But then we 
came to a narrower, steeper ditch about half-way from the ruin 
to the village, and, crossing it, the car choked and spluttered and 
died. \ 

We got out. It seemed a waterless, burning waste at midday, 
with the village two hours’ walk away and the ruin still visible 
behind us. But we put up our tent a little way away from the car 
to forget, and gave ourselves up to the days of the Sassanians, 
fancying woods and pastures spread over the plain and the cry of 
wild animals on the air. But the heat became too much for even 
Sassanian trees to seem possible, as we lay uncomfortably on the 
ground in the tent and watched the bare mountains growing out 
of a heat haze, coming nearer and getting higher as each shadow 
slid into place. Bee-eaters whistled their chirruping whistle and 
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grasshoppers sang on that persistent, high-pitched note which 
seems to make heat more intense. A breeze blew, but it was hot 
with the dancing heat of the plain, and our thirst emptied the 
water bottles. 

How, we wondered idly, could we ever have thought it would 
be fun to cross a real desert? And how could the Sassanians have 
regarded this palace as a pleasure resort? 

When it was cooler, we walked over to the black tribal tents. 
Now again we were dependent on primitive help; the fragile cord 
of mechanical civilisation had snapped, leaving us in the desert as 
helpless as travellers have always been. The tribesmen put our 
luggage on mules and helped us ignominiously back to the village 
and telephonic communication with Shiraz. 

Thus ended our first pilgrimage to the home of the embryo 
squinch, and it was autumn before a German friend suggested 
we should go out to visit Firuzabad by the newly-built motor 
road. It was not until we got there that we were told for the first 
time that Firuzabad was older, but our interest in the Sassanian 
was so much aroused that we were delighted at the opportunity of 
visiting the summer capital. 

Again we drove up the Shiraz plain, forking this time to the 
right towards Kavar and crossing the Kara-Aghach River before 
leaving the plain. As we entered the Tang-i-Zangil, we began 
climbing into the mountains, with the clouds of the first rains 
gathering threateningly in huge swirls and drifts overhead. 
Beneath such sombre greyness, even the dust-covered shrubs 
glowed on the hillsides like embers under a burning log. But when 
we returned on the following day after the rain, they were like 
little flames running over the mountains, with leaping scarlet 
flames where there were trees in the valleys and gorges, and 
dancing fires beneath the boulders. 

Beyond the Tang-i-Zangil and the glowing, brown plain, the 
road seemed ready to run blindly at the next barrier of mountains, 
until, by a twist and a climb, the entrance to that great canyon, 
the Tang-Ab, was revealed. Grey cliffs towered above us to a 
height of 500 to 600 feet, but our eyes were on trees and the sea- 
green river racing and foaming over its stony bed. For here again 
there were trees like daffodils and red-hot pokers, with only the 
astonishing sobriety of new copper to lessen the brilliance. In fact, 
we should not have seen the Sassanian fort perched high up on 
top of a peninsular of cliff had we not been warned to look out for 
it. And just in time we tore our eyes away from the trees and 
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caught sight of the Qal’eh Dukhtar, the fortress of the Virgin 
Goddess, as we rounded an elbow of river. It was a steep ascent 
and we wondered at the ruined masonry on the cliffside which is 
said to have belonged to the water system. Neither slaves nor 
oxen could have drawn water up that slope from the river, but 
some power was used. 

The fort had a magnificent position commanding the gorge for 
a mile or more on each side—a position so tempting that the 
garrison must have longed, as small boys long, to aim even at their 
friends down below them. Here again was a square dome chamber 
with squinch arches on a slightly different pattern from Sarvistan, 
but similar to Firuzabad. Here we first saw the plastered walls of 
the Sassanians, which do not seem to have survived in Sarvistan. 
High up on the walls, too, there were loopholes, and above them 
a row in the dome, as though there had been a platform at two 
higher levels than the floor for defence if an enemy ever succeeded 
in surrounding the fort. Most of the rest of the fort had fallen in, 
blocking the staircase and the underground vaults. We made our 
way down again, taking with us a small piece of the beams used in 
the building of Sassanian walls, just as to-day Iranians build with 
cypress beams. The wood was discovered under the microscope 
by our German friend to be cypress, so little do practices change 
in Iran. 

When we emerged from the long canyon, we missed the Palace 
of Ardashir, though it is near the road, and saw only the new 
Firuzabad ahead of us. The village is small, and we were 
immediately led to the house of our host by a knowledgable 
small boy. Here we met three exiled Turkoman khans from 
Northern Iran, men of wit and learning, the victims of the present 
regime, whose absence from their own tribal lands was vital to 
peace. Prison and exile try the bravest spirits, but their one 
purpose seemed to be to turn the monotony of life in Firuzabad 
into a delightful succession of jokes. They laughed at our desire 
to see the ruins, made fun of themselves, of us, and of the idea that 
Iran had contributed anything to architecture. But they gave us a 
guide, lent us beautiful horses, and only excused themselves 
from coming, too! But from the leg-pulling which greeted all 
German ponderousness or serious explanations, it seemed likely 
we could learn a lot from them if they could be roused to talk. 

We rode first to the ruins of Gur, Ardashir’s capital, of which 
the most startling remain is a monster tower of solid masonry. 
No entrance has been found to it and our guide assured us that 
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one enterprising traveller had even climbed to the top to see if 
it was hollow. But no clue has been found except the mark of a 
ramp on one side, suggesting a staircase. There is also a platform 
of dressed stone reminiscent of Persepolis, the only dressed stone 
we saw in Sassanian buildings. The walls of the city were still 
clearly visible, with the place where there was a moat and the 
gaps for the gates. We rode out of one of these towards Ardashir’s 
Palace two or three miles away. 

Both Gur and the Palace are supposed to date from the third 
century. And as we thought about it, we reluctantly had to admit 
that no monarch would begin by building a shooting box such 
as Sarvistan when he had not yet built himself a summer resi¬ 
dence. 

This palace, known as Atesh Kade, or the Fire Temple, was 
so much the colour of the mountainside that we could not see it 
until we came near to it, and its huge bulk loomed suddenly over 
us in an untidy mass. For Sassanian masonry crumbles round its 
buildings, leaving the walls broken and the outline confused and 
irregular. Inside, however, two of the dome chambers were still 
comparatively undamaged. There were our friends, the embryo 
squinches, and there was some plaster moulding in imitation of 
Persepolis, which gave it an oddly Adam appearance, with 
rounded niches running down to the floor. From a narrow, first- 
floor vault, we looked on eye level at the moulding. Perhaps, 
after all, it was a copy of an Egyptian design, received direct 
from Egypt, and not taken from Persepolis. Yet the reverence for 
ancient designs and a tendency to copy what has been done 
before always seems to have ruled in Iran. For even to-day you 
can see niches in old. Iranian houses like these of Ardashir’s, and 
plaster moulding in imitation of Persepolis. 

On the north is the spring which gave rise to the tradition that 
this palace was a fire temple. For the Zoroastrians always chose 
a place by a spring for their altars. It has now settled into a 
picturesque, reed-fringed pond where people bathe in summer! 

We hardly dared admit to our friends when we got back that 
the ruins had been interesting. But we soon found that these 
charming and cultured men were not as ignorant as it amused 
them to pretend, and they confirmed what their servants had 
told us about other rock carvings in the mountains round about 
and in the valley of the River Mund to the south. 

Once again we had seen what we had come to see, and dis¬ 
covered more other things than we could ever hope to visit. But 
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in the coming days of improved communications and national 
consciousness, it will be easier to see the treasures of ancient 
Iran. 


15 

AN ANCIENT HIGHWAY 

A ll the summer it had been the coolness of shade and running 
water which I had loved in Iran, the wild-violet brilliance 
JL JL of the mountains at sunset, and villages in the mountains 
where the air was like champagne. But a day came in the autumn 
when sunshine seemed better than shade, and a cold tang in the 
air startled one’s cheek. 

“Snow has come,” they said. “If you climb up on the mountain 
behind Shiraz you will see snow all the way round on the high 
mountains to the west. The winter has come in the Qashgai 
country.” 

So I walked away down the still dusty lane and across the dry, 
shingly river bed, where the trees were losing their golden leaves, 
and up the hill. Suddenly it was close and hot again in the stony 
gully, but again as I climbed, that startling frozen wind blew 
down. Over a shoulder of the mountain I could see the lake, now, 
with the plain of Shiraz running greenly down to it. The shepherd 
on the hillside called greetings and came over towards me, but 
I hardly listened while he told me it had been cold that night 
and the sheep had hxiddled indoors in the pen. For now I could 
see one silver mountain top above the soft fawn ranges. I left him 
as soon as I could, climbing round a smooth hump on to the 
highest peak, still in the footsteps of mules going nowhere that 
I could think of over this high place. Then I left their track and 
climbed to the cairn on the highest point. Now I saw them, 
those western mountains, the Pir-i-Zan Pass and the mountains 
above Ardakan and those mountains we had passed on the 
Isfahan road, snow white with virgin snow beneath a brilliant 
sky. It was a wonderful view. I could see the cliff of the tomb of 
Darius and the village of Zargoon, where Nadir Shah beat the 
Afghans. I could almost see Persepolis and the road by which 
Alexander came up., And close under the hill the green verge of 
the Bjjuknabad stream so much sung to by Hafiz. Or, turning a 
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little, Shiraz with the width of the plain running out to the hills, 
and above them more snow. 

Our time for leaving Iran was drawing near. It was early 
December, and winter would not come to the southern valleys 
for a month or six weeks. People no longer slept on their roof tops 
or went out picnicking in gardens, but Shiraz still basked in the 
sun, and it was only in the early morning that the shepherds wore 
their thick felt coats as they led their sheep out on to the moun¬ 
tains, and the lorry-drivers raced and roared their engines in the 
cold morning air. Beggars sitting at street corners still threw 
aside their yellow, embroidered, sheepskin waistcoats in the 
midday sun. Children played in the streams as usual. Roses, 
even, still bloomed in the gardens, and narcissi were in flower. 

But as we drove north we met the winter. Snow came down 
close round us on the passes and rain almost swept us from the 
plain. The shepherds grew the bulky, square silhouette of their 
felt clothes, and muleteers driving caravans of mule before them, 
or lorry drivers huddled in their seats, were mountainous in 
sheepskin coats tied closely round their waists. Men on horseback 
loomed as unreal as ancient Tartar chieftains with padded hats 
and clothes, and everyone wore the guady tribal stockings which 
we had already seen like an unbelievable omen of winter in the 
Bazaar at Shiraz. 

Then Isfahan once more lay below us, as faded and forlorn 
without its leaves as an old etching in which only the turquoise 
of the domes and minarets had survived the years. But there was 
snow on the Kuh-i-Sufi and the bazaars were full of embroidered 
pusteens , the sheepskin coats of Khorassan, and more and more 
men assumed the wild and colourful appearance of Central 
Asians. Pusteens reach to the ground and give presence as well as 
colour to their wearers. So in winter the meanest beggar sweeps 
up to you with dignity to beg for alms. And even the richest 
merchant masquerading as poor in his oldest clothes cannot 
avoid a touch of magnificence in his winter sheepskin coat. We 
too laid in a stock of pusteens for the journey north, and there was 
something very pleasant about wearing them. Life took on fresh 
glamour, for we too were Central Asians. 

We hurried across the wind-swept plain with snow always on 
the horizon. But before we reached Natanz there was glittering 
snow all round us again. And Natanz itself was changed. It had 
once seemed to us a perfect summer resort, well chosen by the 
Safavian kings, with its view through the hills to the Lut far 
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below: the scene of famous hunting expeditions and the place 
where Shah Abbas’s falcon had dashed a poisoned cup from his 
master’s lips and been killed for his trouble. Now we looked 
across at the little shrine on the hillside built by Abbas in his 
grief at having killed the falcon. A cold wind shook the barren 
trees and the place seemed desolate, as though comfortless 
remorse alone were left. 

We drank tea with genial fur-clad lorry-drivers in the warmth 
of the chai khaneh , thankful for the heat of braziers and the steam¬ 
ing samovar, and drove on, swathing ourselves more closely in 
our pusteens , until the road dropped down beyond Kashan to the 
level of the desert. It was warm here on the edge of this empty 
shore which the sea would never wash again. And, stopping 
beside the palace of Shah Abbas’s Prime Minister, we threw 
aside our furs. 

There is a peculiar feeling on the edge of a desert of void 
beyond anything you can see. The air has an exhilarating fresh¬ 
ness, a kind of supernatural thinness from having too much space 
over which to spread itself: like dried and rarefied sea air. 

But soon this desert emptiness was bounded on the north by 
the shadow of the great Elburz ranges above Tehran. Gradually 
the snow-clad cone of Demavend began to appear in the sky, 
hanging, yet unsuspended, like the Cheshire cat’s grin, in mid-air 
near the golden dome of Qum, a vision and an illusion, for it was 
a long time before we came to Qum and longer still before we 
reached Tehran below Demavend, over a wearispme desert road 
on which darkness was welcome. 

It seemed chronologically right to visit the newest capital of 
Iran last. We approached in darkness, and it seemed like any 
European town in the dark: men and women in modern clothes, 
small shops and cafis on the outskirts, then avenues with fine 
buildings in the centre. I recalled all that people had said of 
Tehran. How those who loved Isfahan had hated it; how those 
who loved gaiety had loved it; how surprisingly modern everyone 
had found it, particularly now that it has a railway station and is 
linked with the Caspian and the Persian Gulf, its own two sea¬ 
boards, by rail; and how proud young Iranians were of it. 

Tehran only became the capital in 1785 when the Turkish 
Qajar Dynasty ascended the throne. Strategically, it was essential 
for them to be near their own tribal country, and Isfahan or 
Shiraz were too far away. The mosques and bazaars they built 
still remain in the old part of Tehran, but they do not compare 
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with Isfahan, though the bazaars are surprisingly cheap and well- 
stocked. 

The new Tehran is growing fast along the wide avenues and 
squares built by Reza Shah. Municipal buildings are on a 
palatial scale, and houses are springing up round them in the 
modern style. The new streets have modern shops which are 
stocked with a mixture of European goods, Japanese goods and 
the manufactures of the newly built Iranian factories. But it is 
an unfinished city. The trees are young in the avenues and many 
houses still stand which will one day have to come down. It is 
wide and spacious and will be more so, and when I saw it the 
snow-covered mountains behind it framed every view in loveli¬ 
ness. But, on the whole, I found myself ranked with those who 
admire what it will be, and long for Isfahan. For it is one of the 
peculiarities of Iran that everyone becomes patriotic for the city 
in which they live first. 

We drove out of Tehran on the Qazvin road with our faces 
turned away from the cities we loved. It was an empty, barren 
road, with grey, shapeless mountains on the north which gave 
no inkling of the luxuriant vegetation on their Caspian slopes. 
To our eyes they were stony and bare. We were really leaving 
Iran, and England still seemed a far off island shrouded in mist on 
the edge of the world. Forlorn desolation swept up from the 
desert and enveloped us in empty despair. 

But the treasures of Iran were not really behind us. And it 
was our great consolation now that we were travelling by one of 
the most ancient highways of the world—that great east to west 
thoroughfare of Iran and of Asia which comes from China and 
runs down through Iran to Mesopotamia and the Western world. 
Once it ran through Ray, or Rhages, to Ecbatana and Nineveh. 
The cities to-day are Tehran, Hamadan and Mosul, but the road 
is the same and the sites quite near. As though the pages of history 
were transparent at last, we looked down through the ages which 
have lived on this road: what conquerors and ambassadors, what 
savage hordes and pious pilgrims, what tyranny and grandeur 
and poverty had passed that way, from the days when the 
Assyrians came up to try to capture the lapis-lazuli mines of 
Demavend, or Cyrus marched out, to the time when Chinese 
envoys came down to the Court of the Caliph of Baghdad. 
Roman generals had met their defeat on the west of Media; 
perhaps Esther travelled that way, and the Magi. For it was the 
accepted route. ' 
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But of all those who may have come this way, we knew only 
o*f the Angel, who had certainly travelled precisely as we were 
setting out to travel, exactly from Rhages to Nineveh—the 
Angel who accompanied Tobias. For while Tobias was enjoying 
the wedding feast at Ecbatana, the Angel journeyed on, collected 
some money at Rhages and returned to Ecbatana for the end of 
the festivities. Then they all returned to Nineveh, Tobias, his 
bride, his dog and the Angel. There cannot be many roads in 
the world which an angel has travelled like that. The thought of 
it gilded the faded mountains and laid rose petals in our way, so 
that we reached Qazvin with the romance of the road still upon 
us: this road which to-day is the road from the west to Tehran, 
Kabul and India. 

We re-entered the mountains before we reached Hamadan, 
and again we swathed ourselves up to the ears in our pusteens. 
Once again the loveliness of the Zagros ranges was around us, 
snow-clad, but as magnificent as we had seen them in the south. 
Flocks of wild pigeons crossed our road, breaking the stillness 
with the sharp whirr of their wings, and magpies in threes and 
fours looking for food. 

We climbed into mist and darkness at Hamadan itself, and no 
wedding feast delayed us on our way. Thick snow might block 
our way ahead on the dreaded Asadabad Pass, which is sometimes 
closed for a fortnight in January, and many lorries groaned and 
roared on the snow-covered gradient. We left early, barely seeing 
the foot of the ancient Mount Orontes, now called Elvand, on 
whose side once stood the seven-walled Ecbatana of the Medes. 
It was a dismal scene of winter dreariness, and the higher we 
climbed the darker it' became, until suddenly the blank wall lifted 
at the height of the pass and in dazzling sunshine we looked out 
across a glowing, fertile plain to Kermanshah on the far side. Two 
mufflon ran heavily away from us across the sparkling snow, 
dragging their feet through its softness to escape us, their smooth 
coats golden in the sunlight. How we might have shot them! And 
how thankful we were that we could not! 

Half-way across the plain a rock jutted out and divided the 
near side from the far. 

“That,” said our chauffeur with more even than his usual 
pride, “is Bisetum. It has carvings like Naqsh-i-Rustem.” 

The carvings are Achaemenian and gave Rawlinson the key 
to the Eahlevi tongue. There is also the only Parthian carving i|n 
Iran. When we reached it, we climbed over the hard, sharp stones 
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to try and see the high carvings, but they are impossible to reach 
without ropes. So we sat for a while in the shade of the chai 
khan&h and listened to the faint gurgle of the stream, our minds 
sliding and racing at the magnificence of the ghostly company 
which must have rested in this place and looked up, as we now 
looked up, at the carvings made by Darius. 

We spent one night at Kermanshah, the last Iranian town on 
our road. How, we wondered, could we have expected it to equal 
the other towns we had seen. A long street climbs up to the top 
of the town, with something strange and restless in its crowds. It 
seemed impossible to imagine these people happily sitting in the 
shade of a tree all day with nothing but a stream to divert their 
thoughts. Neither the fierce wildness of the Kurds on the north 
nor the pillaging of the Lurs on the south could have touched the 
town. Almost all Iranian towns are on the edge of tribal country. 
Only industrialisation—the oil refinery down in the valley, with 
its glistening silver tanks—could have destroyed the peace that 
one comes to expect in Iran as by right, even in mechanised 
Iran. 

Our last day took us down gentle passes and through a succes¬ 
sion of curving valleys newly clad in their winter coat of green, 
until we came to the edge of the plateau, the top of the Pai Tak. 

The pass is precipitous. Irak hangs for a moment in a shimmer¬ 
ing haze of dust and sunlight, while Iran, rising around and 
behind you in green mountain slopes, is still securely under your 
feet. Then you begin the descent and all Iran seems to slide away 
from you at once as you zigzag down hairpin bends, down past 
the hermit’s shrine, down a road which seems almost a staircase 
until at last you find the mountains have vanished and low, 
hummocky hills are about you. 

“That’s Qasr-i-Shirin,” said our chauffeur. “It’s ruined and 
not worth a visit.” So we never knew if the immortal*lovers, 
Khosru and Shirin, still haunt her palace, nor whether the most 
romantic of the Sassanian Palaces still stands or has crumbled 
to dust. Instead, we hurried on to the big new Customs House, 
which stands like a gateway to modernised Iran, a symbol of 
to-morrow. And too soon we found ourselves out of the yard, out 
of Iran, standing at the door of the Iraq shed with the strange 
guttural of Arabic startling our ears, which loved the softly 
musical flow of Iranian. 

Yet the spirit of Iran was still with us—the strong vital spirit 
which has been awakened by a man with a purpose. The object 
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of the ex-Shah in modernising Iran, building factories and rail¬ 
ways, unveiling the women, educating the masses, making safe the 
roads and developing a conscripted army was to lift her from her 
subservient position to the proud place of an Asiatic power; to 
make of her a great nation whose strength would be in her 
independence of outside help and in her internal unity. Partly 
his purpose has been achieved, for Iran is an important factor in 
the Middle East. But internally his task was not completed. The 
villages are still outside the modernisation which has so changed 
the cities. And the tribes are still held down by force, though their 
fighting strength is being absorbed into the Army. But unity is 
coming. It is as though a veil of mist which obscured men’s view 
had been withdrawn—the isolating veil of danger, ignorance 
and fanaticism. The dividing barriers shutting each man in on 
his own small world of house or town or village are down. It is 
not only that communications are better. There has been a great 
emancipation, of which the unveiling of the women was only a 
part; a great opening up of the country which needs peace for 
its completion. 
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